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The History of Co-operation in England, its 
Literature and its Advocates. By George 
Jacob Holyoake. Volume I. The Pioneer 
Period, 1812 to 1844. (London : Triibner 
& Co., 1875.) 


In the presence of the appeals which have 
been made within the last few months to the 

ublic to provide a maintenance for Mr. 
ke, on the ground of his failing health 
and sight, it would be entirely out of place 
to apply to this work the ordinary processes 
of criticism ; the main object of the reviewer 
must be to show his readers what they will 
or will not find in it. 

Substantially the present volume relates 
only to what is commonly known as Owenite 
Socialism. Mr. Holyoake declines from the 
first to define his subject, although probably 
he expresses his own view of it in brief by 
the phrase “Co-operation means concert for 
the diffusion of wealth.” No attempt is 
made by him to connect the newer experi- 
ments in this direction with older ones. 
Probably the history of religious communi- 
ties, in England as well as elsewhere, would 
show many instructive instances of “ concert 
for the diffusion of wealth.” As compared 
with those founded by Mr. Owen and his 
disciples, such communities have shown a 
vitality of which the latter have been 
entirely destitute. Under the rule of Basil 
or Benedict, the ‘“‘ common life’’ has lasted 
for a millennium; while Mr. Holyoake re- 
lates almost as matter for surprise that New 
Harmony, founded in 1825, was reported on 
in the New Moral World ‘‘as late as 1842,” 
and “Harmony” or Queenwood seems to 
have run through its career in five years 
(1841-6). Mr. Holyoake indeed observes 
that ‘‘ communities on a superstitious basis 
have hitherto been the most successful and 
the most enduring.” But the social history 
of monachism remains to be written, and the 
bent of Mr. Holyoake’s mind would hardly 
have fitted him for sucha task. He has indeed 
an interesting chapter on the “‘ Utopianists,” 
in which, however, less space and less con- 
sideration are devoted to the two great 
leaders of Continental Socialism contempo- 

with Owen—St. Simon, and Fourier— 
than to the censpiracy of Babeuf in the last 
century. It would appear, and not unnatu- 
rally, that Robert Owen is for Mr. Holy- 
oake’s own mind the central figure in the 
history of Co-operation, as he undoubtedly is 
within the book itself. 

Although, as will have been seen from its 
title, the present volume only professes to 
carry its story down to 1844, it in fact em- 


braces all the great experiments of Owenism 
down to the failure of the Queenwood com- 
munity and the stoppage of the Herald of 
Progress in 1846. After a few pages on the 
“Nature of Co-operation,” a somewhat 
longer chapter on “The Evil Days before 
it Began,” and one on “The Utopianists 
who Led to it,”” Mr. Holyoake tells “ How 
Co-operation itself Began, 1810-20;” de- 
scribes “The Character of its Discoverer,” 
and relates “ His Appeal to the People.” 
Then comes ‘‘The Enthusiastic Period, 
1821-1830,” with “The Device of Labour 
Exchanges,” followed by “The Socialistic 
Period, 1831-1844,” and by ‘‘ The Lost Com- 
munities.” Three chapters on “ Principal 
Adversaries,” ‘Early Advocates,” and 
“ Forgotten Worthies,” conclude the volume, 
and contain probably the largest share of 
matter of a nature to interest the general 
reader. 

Of Owenism as a system, Mr. Holyoake’s 
work gives nowhere a connected account. 
He speaks, indeed, of the “ five fundamental 
facts” and “ twenty laws of human nature,” 
which were set forth in the ‘‘ Outlines of the 
Rational System,” as forming an “ unpre- 
cedented code,” but does not attempt to set 
them forth. Nor, in the details on the 
various communities which are given in his 
pages, is there to be found any definite 
statement of the conditions under which any 
of these experiments, so interesting from an 
economic point of view, were attempted, of 
the numbers which composed them, or of 
the actual work they did. 

What, indeed, the reader will find in Mr. 
Holyoake’s volume is, not the “ History of 
Co-operation,” but a quantity of materials 
for such a history, and precisely of such 
materials as, from their fragile texture, could 
only have been collected by a contemporary, 
and by one who knew where to look for 
them—imprints of forgotten pamphlets, 
personal ana, and the like. In this respect 
the book has a high value, and one which 
will increase in proportion as the times with 
which it deals recede from men’s view. 
Moreover, Mr. Holyoake has certainly done 
his best to treat in a lively manner what 
is at best a dull subject, and to conciliate 
the critical instinct in his readers by a 
running fire of criticism upon almost every 
person and thing that passes before him. 

The book is not ill-timed. The day is 
probably near at hand, if it has not alto- 
gether come, when the singular personality 
of the English apostle of Co-operation can be 
fairly judged among us. A man of the 
purest character, of untiring benevolence, 
noble unselfishness, undaunted courage ; 
capable, through the strength of his own 
convictions, of exercising, up to a certain 
point, almost unbounded influence over his 
fellow-men ; inspired with many true ideas, 
and with any number of high intentions, but 
above all given up, unconsciously to him- 
self, to that subtlest of all idolatries, the 
worship of his own conceptions. Favoured, 
indeed, by the marvellous development of 
manufacturing prosperity during the later 
years of the last century and the first of this, 
he had made his own fortune; he thought 
he could make that of the world, and never 
swerved from that faith, even when he re- 





jected every other. But his idea of making 








the world’s happiness was from first to last 
that only of a master-manufacturer. Mr. 
Holyoake himself says, “ Mr. Owen had no 
political principles, not even in favour of 
liberty ”—that his doctrine was one which 
“thas no other ideal than that of a benevolent 
despotism, and regards as idle or futile the 
individual life and self-government of the 
people.” At the third Co-operative Congress 
in 1832— 

“Mr. Owen remarked that despotic govern- 
ments were frequently found to be better than 
what were called democratic. In the countries 
where those governments existed the industrial 
classes were not found in such misery and destitu- 
tion as in this country, and therefore on this 
ground there was no reason to dislike despotisms. 
As far as the Co-operative system was concerned 
it was of no consequence whether governments 
were despotic or not.” 


The whole spirit of Mr. Owen’s social re- 
form—if to use the word spirit in such a 
sense be permissible—is thus purely me- 
chanical. It is as impossible as it would be 
unfair to himself to explain away his famous 
phrase, ‘‘Man is the creature of circum- 
stances.”” His whole life, spent as it was in 
perpetual rebellion against all the “ cireum- 
stances” of the time and place in which he 
was thrown, might be in effect a glorious 
protest against the doctrine of the tyranny 
of circumstances over men. But his object 
throughout was to establish such a machinery 
of circumstance as would turn out for its 
products, cut’ and shaped to pattern, the 
right number of human beings of the right 
sort. It would be unjust, indeed, not to say 
that, to whatever extent he may have over- 
strained the view of the influence of cireum- 
stance over character, to Owen’s incessant 
preaching is due the appreciation now 
generally prevalent of the reality of that 
infinence. In one sense, every country 
clergyman who insists on the building of 
better habitations for the poor as a condition 
of their morality is a disciple of Robert Owen 
without knowing it. 

The odd thing was that Robert Owen 
never to the last doubted his own power of 
determining and, with the help of only a 
little more money than he could get together 
for the time being, creating those circum- 
stances which were to create anew the world. 
When his fellow-men’s faith in this power of 
his began to wane, spirits from the other 
world confirmed it. It was amazing when 
the man who at the London Tavern in 
public mecting had declared, in 1817, that 
“all the religions of the world were wrong ” 
claimed for his own system to be the 
“rational ‘religion,’ founded a “ universal 
community society of rational religionists,”’ 
and enrolled it as a new Dissenting sect. It 
became affecting when at the end of his long 
career, the deaf old man leaned over beyond 
the grave to listen for the echoes of past 
sympathies, and seemed to himself to recog- 
nise his old friend the Duke of Kent, al- 
though disembodied, by his accustomed 
punctuality. 

Probably no-man ever threw away such 
influence as Mr Owen. There seems to have 
been a time when he could have done almost 
anything. He was in frequent communi- 
cation with Lord Liverpool and with Can. 





ning. Lord Sidmouth, as Home Secretary 
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told him on one occasion, that he was “ au- 
thorised by the Government to state” to 
him that they admitted his principles to be 
true, and that when public opinion should 
be sufficiently enlightened to comprehend 
them and to act upon them, they should 
“be ready and willing to acknowledge 
their truth, and to act in conformity 
with them.” Lord Liverpool, as Prime 
Minister, gave him liberty to place his 
name on the committee to investigate Mr. 
Owen’s plans, together with the leading 
names of the Opposition, using the remark- 
able words: ‘‘You may make use of our 
names in any way you choose for the objects 
you have in view, short of committing us as 
an administration.”’ Yet the chief outcome 
of his teaching at the present day, the mar- 
vellous development of the Co-operative 
Store, both singly and in the federations of 
its wholesale societies, was One which he not 
only did not appreciate, but discouraged. 
It was high time, he wrote in 1836, “ to 
put an end to the notion that this is the 
social system which we contemplate, or that 
_it.will form any part of the arrangements in 
the ‘ New Moral World.’”’ Solittle did the 
 expounder of the doctrine of circumstances 
understand what his own work in the world 
really was. J. M. Luptow. 








Annals and Correspondence of the Viscount 
and the First and Second Earls of Stair. By 
John Murray Graham. (Edinburgh and 
London: Blackwood & Sons, 1875.) 


(Second Notice.) 


Joun Datryopie, who, after the death of his 
father, became the second earl, had received a 
careful education under the eye of his grand- 
father at the’ University of Leyden, which 
was completed after the Revolution at that of 
Edinburgh. Accompanying his father in the 
suite of William of Orange on his return to 
Holland in 1692, he served as a volunteer at 
Steinkirk:. during the closing years of 
William’s reign he travelled on the Con- 
tinent.and served,his ‘apprenticeship in di- 
plomacy. with Lord Lexington ‘at the Court of 
Vienna. Choosing the’ military ‘profession, 
young Dalrymple early attracted the notice of 
Marlborough, was his aide-de-camp in the 
first campaign in Flanders, and took part in 
all (with the possible exception of Blenheim) 
of the unparalleled series of victories of the 
general who never lost.a' battle. ‘After 
Ramilies he was made Colonel of the Scots 
Greys, and’ came home’ in. the! gllowing 
year to take ,his seat, in‘ the “last” Scotch 
Parliament, on his father’s death.'" Return- 
ing to Flanders, he commanded a_brigade 
at Oudenarde, and was sent home with the 
despatches announcing , the ‘victory. He 
was again with the army.at the’ siege of 
Lille, and received for his services the rank 
of Major-General, but failed in his applica- 
tion for an English peerage, to'which he 
thought his father’s promotion of the Union 
entitled him. In 1709, after *Malplaquet, 
he was sent as Envoy-Extraordinary to the 
Court of Augustus ‘of, Poland; but was 
allowed to resume his. military, dutiés’ when 
the Conference of Gertriydenberg fell 
through. When the successful‘ sieges of 
Douay, Bethune, Aire, and St. Venant left 





the French frontiers exposed, he is said by 
Voltaire to have proposed sending cavalry 
to the gates of Paris itself, advice quite in 
accordance with the daring, approaching to 
rashness, which was the character of his 
tactics in the campaign of 1743. But the 
English Ministry of Harley and St. John had 
determined on peace, and were already 


‘thwarting Marlborough by starving his sup- 


plies. Stair was sent from the siege of 
Bouchain on the bootless errand of endea- 
vouring to procure these. The prelimin- 
aries of the peace concluded two years later 
by the Treaty of Utrecht had actually been 
signed while he was in London. 

He shared with the Duke of Argyle and 
General Cadogan in the fall of their great 
chief, and was deprived of the command of 
his regiment. The change of ministry 
which ensued on the accession of George 1. 
again brought Stair into public employment. 
He was appointed in the end of 1714 British 
Envoy at the Court of France, to supersede 
Matthew Prior, and held that post till 1720. 
This was the most important period of his 
life. It is, indeed, difficult to over-estimate 
the value of his skilful diplomacy. There is 
no species of talent in which Englishmen 
have so often been found wanting as 
the diplomatic. It had become proverbial 
in Europe that what England gained in 
war she lost by treaties. The moment 
when Stair went to Paris called for its 
exercise in the highest degree. The Hanover- 
ian succession was exposed to the greatest 
danger both at home and abroad. The ob- 
ject of his embassy was to procure the 
execution by France of the Treaty of Utrecht 
by the demolition of the fortifications of 
Dunkirk, to detach that kingdom from its 
natural friends the exiled Stuarts, and to 
strengthen the new race of English monarchs 
by a strong Continental alliance. On all 
points the success of Stair was complete. 
He obtained the discontinuance of the 
works at Mardyck, by which Louis XIV. 


| tried to evade the provisions of the treaty 
fas to Dunkirk. He prevented any aid being 


given by France to the Pretender in 1715, and, 
along with Lord Stanhope, he effected the 
quadruple alliance between England, the 
Dutch, France, and the Emperor, in 1718, 
thus baffling the daring policy of the Spanish 
Minister, Cardinal Alberoni. These results 
were achieved, not by any of the unworthy 
acts which have discredited diplomatists, but 
by pursuing a firm and decided policy. A 
certain loftiness of deportment, and a temper 
inclined to obstinacy distinguished the 
English ambassador. He spoke even to 
Lonis, XIV. in a tone which made that 
monarch, accustomed only to the adulation 
of his’ courtiers, observe: ‘‘ Monsieur l’Am- 
bassadeur, j’ai toujours été maitre chez moi, 
quelquefois.chez les autres; ne m’en faites 
pas souvenir.” The English ministers, Stan- 
hope and Craggs, were in constant fear lest 
Stair’s boldness should provoke a rupture 
with’ France ; and’ he ‘did in fact quarrel 
successively with’ the French ministers De 
Torey, the Abbé Dubois, and his own country- 
man* Law, who had’ raised himself by his 
magnificent, but delusive, financial schemes 
to the chief place in the favour of the Regent 
Orleans. ‘'‘Mr.’: Graham’ thinks that the 
ministers were justified in rebuking Stair 





for obstinacy; and defends their recall of 
him on account of his difference with 
Law in 1720; but it is at least doubt. 
ful whether an opposite policy would have 
been as successful. It certainly would not 
have so well maintained the honour of 
England. As regards Law, it was soon seen 
that Stair was right. Within a month after 
his return to England the Mississippi scheme 
broke down, and Law fled from France; 
while the collapse of the kindred South 


Sea Bubble led to the fall of the English , 


ministry and the accession of Sir Robert 
Walpole to power. 

Stair’s correspondents when at Paris in- 
clude, besides his own family and personal 
friends, well-known names—Addison, Craggs, 
Stanhope, the Duchess of Marlborough, 
Bolingbroke, Mar, the Abbé Dubois and 
Voltaire ; but few, if any, of their letters are 
of interest. It is curious to observe that the 
pen which charms us in the Spectator loses 
its ease in private correspondence. Craggs 
is a much better letter-writer, and the free. 
dom with which he expostulates with Stair 
on his extravagant habits and love for play 
does honour to both, and seems to have 
succeeded in its object. During the dull but 
prosperous period of twenty-one years from 
1721 to 1742, while Walpole held the reins 
of government, Stair lived in retirement in 
Scotland. An occasional visit to London, or 
letter to one of his friends of the Opposition 
party with reference to the Scotch elections, 
were the only breaks in a life which was 
turned with an energy to agriculture and the 
improvement of his estates equal to that he 
had shown in the camp and the council- 
chamber. He became famous as a breeder 
of galloways, and at Newliston and Castle 
Kennedy his plantations and ornamental 
grounds vied with those of Stowe and 
Blenheim. The fall of Walpole and the 
outbreak of the War of the Austrian Suc- 
cession recalled him when an old man to 
active life. Only Stair and his old com- 
panion in arms, Argyle, were, in the 
opinion of Frederick the Great, fit to 
command the English army. Argyle first 
received the appointment, but resigned in 
less than a month, when Stair was made 
Field-Marshal and sent to Flanders at the 
head of 16,000 British troops, who, with an 
equal number of Hanoverians, were to co- 
operate with the Austrians under D’Aremberg 
against the Duc de Noailles. Mr. Graham 
has been able to add little or nothing to the 
history of this campaign, which ended in 
Stair’s resignation of the command in dis- 
gust because his advice was disregarded by 
George II. after Dettingen. Carlyle’s view 
of the war is that, had Stair’s bold tactics 
been seconded by the Austrian general 
before the battle, or followed by the king 
after, England might again have won vic- 
tories to be compared with those of Marl- 
borough. It is difficult to form an opinion 
as to the result of plans which were over- 
ruled. But it is certain that Stair aimed at 
a brilliant combination worthy of his old 
master, and that Lord Stanhope’s represent- 
ation of him as an incompetent and super- 
annuated general is a totally false view. 
Had Kevenhiiller shown equal activity, and 
advanced to the Maine, instead of wasting 
the summer in inactivity on the Upper 
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Danube, and declaring that he could do 
nothing even in winter but protect Bavaria, 
the British forces would probably not have 
been shut in at Aschaffenburg by Noailles. 


‘ The retreat on Hanau was determined on by 


George II. and Carteret without consulting 
him; but when Grammont’s rash attack with 
the French cavalry gave the opportunity of 
battle, it was Stair who made the successful 
dispositions, and by his personal bravery 
contributed largely in bringing about the 
victory. George II.’s “attitude of lunge”’ 
may be in part a caricature of Frederick the 
Great and Carlyle, but he certainly did 
nothing either during or after the battle to 
gain him the character of a great general 
or to lead us to doubt the correctness of 
Stair’s opinion that greater advantage might 
have been taken of the victory. Noailles’ 
voluntary evacuation of Germany seems, 
indeed, a confession of this. Stair, it is 
evident, would not have acted in subordina- 
tion to Austrian or Hanoverian generals 
any more than to French ministers ; but in 
war, even more than diplomacy, success 
depends on the will of the really capable man 
being allowed free play, and we agree with 
Carlyle in thinking that Stair was, at this 
juncture, the really capable man. That 
he was felt to be so by George and his 
ministers was strikingly shown in the fol- 
lowing year; for, though he presented a 
memorial to the King when he resigned his 
command in terms such as have been seldom 
used by a subject, he was again recalled 
from his retirement as soon as the Jacobite 
rebellion became threatening. He received 
the command of the forces in South Britain, 
and when the rebellion actually broke out in 
the Highlands his advice was constantly ap- 
pealed to and given for the measures taken 
to counteract it. Among his principal cor- 
respondents at this time was Forbes of 
Culloden, to whose energy the suppression 
of the rebellion was mainly due. One of 
his last letters was written to him in April, 
1747, commending his family to Forbes’ 
care and stating his approval of his conduct, 
which, from his interceding for clemency 
to the defeated Jacobites, did not receive 
the return it deserved from the Government. 
He died without issue on May 9, 1747. 

The unpopularity of the Dalrymples, owing 
to the sudden rise of the President, the 
share of the first earl in Glenco and the 
Union, and the great influence and large 
estates which the family obtained through 
the talents of the second earl and his uncles, 
Sir James Dalrymple, of Borthwick, and Sir 
David Dalrymple, of Hailes, has now passed 
away. The calmer judgment of posterity, 
while it cannot forget the grave crime of the 
Massacre of Glenco, will acknowledge that 
scarcely any family has rendered more or 
more varied services to their country than 
that of the Dalrympies. The father was 
the first expounder and one of the best 
administrators of the laws of Scotland, the 
son secured for his country the blessings of 
the Revolution and the Union, and the 
grandson did as much as any British states- 
man to avert a second Restoration of the 
Stuarts. 

The impartiality with which Mr. Graham 
has executed his task deserves the greater 
praise as this quality is rare in the writers 





of biography, and was perhaps more difficult 
to exercise than usual in the case of the 
Dalrymples. The appearance of a Scotch 
country gentleman in the field of letters, 
where in former generations they have done 
so much good service, but in the present 
almost none, also deserves recognition. 


AK. J. G. Mackay. 








The Gnostic Heresies of the First and Second 
Centuries. By the late H. L. Mansel. 
(London: John Murray, 1875.) 


Tue first thing that strikes us about this 
book, which contains the only course of lec- 
tures Dean Mansel ever delivered as Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History at Oxford, is 
that it was an amazing towr de force. It can 
hardly represent more than six months’ 
work on a subject in the main new to the 
writer, and yet it is not only the best 
English text-book on the subject, but a really 
good text-book, quite comparable, and in 
some respects superior, to the portions of 
Matter’s standard work which cover the 
same ground. No doubt Matter’s imagina- 
tive sympathy gives him always the appear- 
ance and sometimes the reality of a deeper 
insight, but his good-natured scepticism 
about Gnostic immorality is excessive, like 
his credulity about parallels from Indian 
Theosophy, and he is too much given to 
reading modern literary idealism into sys- 
tems which were seldom literary and never 
modern. Dean Mansel, perhaps, himself 
attributes too much to the influence of 
Indian ideas; but at any rate he tells us how 
little intercourse there really was with India, 
if he does not tell us how much pantheism 
there is readymade in the “ritual of the 
dead.” With this exception his treatment of 
the sources of Gnosticism is eminently clear, 
sober, and solid, and certainly marks an 
immense advance on the rather empty and 
unintelligent supercilionsness of Dean Mil- 
man in even the latest edition of his History 
of Christianity. 

This is the more meritorious because the 
writer neither was nor could be in any sense 
disinterested ; beside the general interests of 
orthodoxy he had a special interest of his 
own. The Gnostics were to form the theme 
of an object-lesson in illustration of the 
Limits of Religious Thought, so as to show 
that moral distinctions inevitably disappear 
when personality is sacrificed to a pan- 
theistic transcendentalism. This is quite 
true enough to be suggestive; Gnosticism 
really is a system of Pantheism in somewhat 
the same sense, if not to the same extent, as 
Schelling’s Nature-Philosophy, though it 
is rather startling when the author, out of 
his exuberant impartiality—perhaps, too, out 
of a wish to find a foeman worthy of his 
steel—gravely informs us that Basilides was 
a thinker of the rank of Hegel. 

In fact, like other great controversialists, 
Dean Mansel was rather apt to efface dis- 
tinctions between his opponents. Plotinus 
was just as thoroughly opposed to Gnosti- 
cism as St. Irenaeus (who, by the way, wrote 
very much as Dean Mansel might have done 
if he had changed places with Bishop 
Patteson); and this is really a reason for 
pausing before we include Plotinus and 
Valentinus in a common class of trans- 





cendentalists who, though personally virtu- 
ous, imperil morality and outrage common 
sense because they insist on deducing every- 
thing from the Absolute. The fact is that 
the very fantastic way in which the Gnostic 
schools worked out their fundamental ideas 
was due rather to defective culture than to 
any transcendental ambition. Their sources, 
like the sources of every reaily influential 
creed, are to be looked for in the nature of 
things; the special sources of Gnosticism 
are to be looked for in very familiar things 
indeed: one of the truest criticisms ever 
pronounced on the system was that its 
teachers went to work “after the rudiments 
of the world.” Their characteristic know- 
ledge was simply a knowledge of the deepest 
cosmical facts, not a mystical intuition as 
contrasted with experience: it did not rest 
upon demonstration as contrasted with sub- 
mission to authority; the “ spiritual’? men 
who claimed to walk by “ knowledge,” 
while they left the “animal” men to 
walk by “faith,” held that-they knew 
all the. teacher had to teach; those who 
had not mastered the teaching still needed 
the guidance of the teacher. So far as we 
can judge, all the great Gnostic systems were 
founded by persons of considerable power of 
thought, but none of these, except, perhaps, 
Marcion, seems to have possessed even 
average powers of reasoning, for these powers 
only develop themselves equally and har- 
moniously in the same persons in the very 
prime of a civilisation. Butler and Hume 
thought as well as they reasoned, and rea- 
soned as well as they thought; but Mr. 
Spencer thinks even better than he reasons, 
and Dean Mansel reasoned even better than 
he thought. To go back to an earlier stage of 
an earlier civilisation, Heraclitus and Par- 
menides thought much better than they rea- 
soned, and, in fact, hardly reasoned at all. 
Though the author of the Philosophumena 
sometimes makes grotesque mistakes, as when 
he imagines he has confuted Marcion by 
simply confronting him with Empedocles, 
he is not quite unhappily inspired when he 
compares Gnosticism in general with Greek 
speculation of the sixth century z.c. The 
stage which thought had reached in the 
decline of Syrian and Egyptian civilisa- 
tion in the first century of our era was 
really like the stage which thought had 
reached in the youth of Greek civilisation 
in the age of the Orphic rites, Pytha- 
goras and the Pre-Socratic philosophers. 
Of course, a period of decline can never be 
wholly like a period of growth; when our 
own life becomes weaker we feel increasingly 
that it is an unsatisfactory part of an unsa- 
tisfactory world. That is why the Gnostics 
were so much preoccupied with the Origin of 
Evil, to which their, orthodox opponents 
could afford to be indifferent, because they 


| were in possession of an unexhausted prin- 


ciple of new moral and spiritual life. And 
the Gnostic problem was not, Given absolute 
perfection to deduce an imperfect miserable 
world; but, Given an imperfect miserable 
world to find beyond it unqualified good, and 
to find a path leading ont of the world thereto. 
For all of them, probably even for Basilides, 
the Absolute and the Highest was simply 
super-celestial Light. Some of them went 
further: in the world we know man is the 
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highest, therefore man and the “ Son of Man, 
which is in heaven,” must also be the first ; 
others hypostatised, with more or less success, 
the highest abstractions they had gathered 
from the world, and then affirmed that the 
world was the outcome of these. Valenti- 
nianism was the most complete as well as 
the most picturesque of these systems, and 
St. Irenaeus obviously felt that he had re- 
futed it as soon as he had stated it just by 
inverting the order of exposition and setting 
out with a crude statement of the mysteries 
to which the neophyte was led up gradually 
in a way to show how they made the world 
intelligible. 

As has been said, Gnosticism was a very 
“ positive” system in its way; only its data 
were all taken mediately, not immediately, 
from experience—or, rather, the Gnostics felt 
the world instead of seeing it. This was the 
very reason why knowledge could be repre- 
sented as in itself sufficient for salvation ; it 
was areal deliverance to be told that the 
blind trouble of sense and passion was due 
to the course of nature, and that beyond the 
seven planetary spheres and the twelve signs 
of the zodiac (which ruled nature) there was 
a boundless depth of light, the true home of 
the spirit. The transition from the un- 
defiled and uncreated light to the dark 
mixed unhappy world was not a matter 
which presented any speculative difficulty ; 
the process by which the light of heaven daily 
descends upon the darkness and reveals the 
world was a type of the process by which in 
the beginning it was shed abroad and created 
the world Some carried the explanation a 
stage further and identified the light shining 
in darkness with Wisdom banished into a 
region which she could only inform im- 
perfectly, for the conception which stands 
at the beginning of Hebrew philosophy was 
naturally transformed in the hands of races 
no longer vigorous enough to look upon 
nature with frank awe and unreserved ad- 
miration, and not sufficiently learned to 
know that all the processes of nature are 
rational, and that it is a chimerical desire to 
suppress everything in nature with which we 
do not spontaneously sympathise and leave 
the rest. 

This conception was the only important 
element which we can be sure that Gnos- 
ticism borrowed from Judaism, since, though 
there are remarkable parallelisms with the 
Cabbala, we cannot tell whether these are 
not due to the Chaldean theosophy, from 
which the Cabbala itself was derived, for the 
Jews invented nothing after their great men 
ceased to receive revelations. It is much 
harder to estimate the true relation of 
Gnosticism to Christianity. The point of 
divergence, indeed, is obvious: Gnosticism 
was a theory -of what was not in man’s 
power, Christianity was a law of guidance 
for what is in man’s power; therefore Gnos- 
ticism failed, and Christianity in a sense 
sueceeded. On the other hand, Christianity 
was in its origin a theosophy, it was ad- 
dressed to the very condition of thought and 
society which tended of itself to ferment 
into Gnosticism. The unapproachable light, 
the Father of Lights—with whom is no 
variableness, neither shadow of turning—the 
world-rulers of this darkness, the kingdom of 
the heavens, the children of the kingdom, and 








the children of the wicked (a phrase which 
St. Irenaeus tries to explain away), all be- 
long to an order of ideas more familiar to 
Gnostics than to orthodox Christians, even 
in the second century. But for the existing 
tendencies to crystallise even to the extent 
they did in Gnosticism, something more 
was needed than a fermenting medium, and 
this was supplied by a revelation, which 
could be understood as teaching that the 
Highest was manifested for the first time, 
especially as its appropriation was long ac- 
companied by a more or less sustained ecstatic 
impulse, which those who partook of it named 
the Spirit. This led St. Paul to observe the 
remarkable difference between those who 
partook of it and* those who did not, and 
both the Alexandrine schools of Gnosticism 
generalised his observation, and divided 
mankind into the spiritual, who spontane- 
ously cared for thought and contemplation ; 
the animal, who could be got to care for 
conduct; the earthy, who could not be got 
to care for either. One can hardly doubt 
that there was a real plausibility in the view 
of the later Gnostics, that most of their ortho- 
dox opponents were “animal.’’ Christianity 
had reduced itself for the time to a revelation 
of a Creator and Moral Governor, anda future 
state of Rewards and Punishments, published 
by Christ and authenticated by Miracles 
and Prophecies. The result was that all 
the clever Christians went wrong, and read 
fantastic spiritualisations of what did duty 
for physical science in Egypt and Syria into 
the New Testament, by the same kind of 
process as that by which the orthodox read 
the New Testament into the Old. Another 
curious result was that the later Gnostics 
threw themselves with avidity on the very 
writings of St. Paul and St. John which 
were directed against the earlier, because 
they contained unmistakeable traces of the 
theosophy of which the Church for the time 
had lost sight. 

Dean Mansel does not exaggerate the 
effect of the ancient evidence of Gnostic 
immorality, which Matter as certainly under- 
rated ; but he is rather too eager to deduce 
it from their doctrine. Epiphanius, for in- 
stance, was no worse than Shelley, and was 
probably deified because he had something 
of Shelley’s charm, and his special theory 
that the soul must return to earth till it 
has passed through all things may be com- 
pared with the doctrine of William Blake, 
that to nurse unacted desires is the un- 
pardonable sin. In general, we ought to 
distinguish between the effect of Gnosticism 
on its original hierophants, who could give 
their lives to brooding on abstractions, and 
its effect on the roving charlatans who be- 
came the oracles of credulous coteries. 
Such a relation is never favourable to mo- 
rality, no matter what is the creed that may 
be professed in the circle. It is undoubtedly 
true also that some forms of Gnosticism were 
intrinsically dangerous to morality when 
the knowledge taught was the indifference 
of all formal law, or that perfection lay in 
defiant independence of the whole course 
of this world and, therefore, of morality— 
most of all, perhaps, where the great secret 
was the physiological value of continence, 
for those who could not practise it were put 
upon all manner of substitutes. But where 





Gnosticism formed permanent congregations, 
it was not incapable of something like a 
healthy moral life. In Pistis-Sophia, one of 
the latest and silliest of Gnostic books, the 
moral tone is unexceptionable ; all the great 
sins are condemned, and the community 
addressed have tenderness of conscience 
enough to shrink from evil-speaking. Con- 
cealment of belief in time of persecution 
(a point on which many of the better Gnos. 
tics were open to reproach) is not even con. 
templated, though the initiated are promised 
a painless death. G. A. Smmcox. 








Earl Hakon the Mighty. By Oehlenschlager. 
Translated from the Danish by Frank C, 
Lascelles. (London: Chapman & Hall, 
1875.) 

TRANSLATIONS into verse of the masterpieces 

of foreign poets are so frequently models of 

what Mr. D. G. Rossetti once called “ in- 
competence walking naked and unashamed ” 
that it is particularly pleasant to say at the 
outset that Mr. Lascelles has done his work 
very faithfully, and in most cases elegantly, 
rendering the somewhat tame blank verse 
of Oehlenschlager with a fidelity that is 
still spontaneous enough to give the reader 
what is so rare in translated verse—a sense 
of genuine poetic pleasure. And in select- 
ing Hakon Jarl for rendering into English 
he has chosen one of the most characteristic 
and powerful pieces in the Danish lan. 
guage. We have only one serious fault to 
find with him, and that is that he does not 
deign, by any notes or introduction, to give 
the reader the smallest inkling of the his- 
tory of the piece, of its place in Danish 
literature, or of the position it holds in the 
development of the genius of its author. 

It may therefore not be undesirable, while 

recommending the reader warmly to Mr. 

Lascelles’ translation, to supplement it with 

some critical and historical remarks. 
Oehlenschlager, as is well known, was an 

offshoot of the German school of romanti- 
cism. It was Heinrich Steffens who led 
his mind, while he was yet a young student, 
into the new channel; and by his personal 
conversation, and by his brilliant lectures, 
trained the Danish poet into the full exer- 
cise of his magnificent powers. But 

Oehlenschliger had far too much origina- 

lity to follow blindly any one school of 

writers. Indeed, there was much in the 

German romanticists that offended him at 

once. With the sickly eroticism of such 

books as William Lovell and Lucinde he was 
at enmity from the first ; and there were ele- 
ments of masculine sobriety in his intellect, 
however much they were wanting in his cha- 
racter, which preserved him from all the 
worst pit-falls of the long-haired young 
gentlemen who fell down on their knees 
before the “blue flower” that Tieck and 
Novalis set up. Besides, one of the pro- 
minent ideas that Oecehlenschliger held 
always before him—namely, the desire of 
creating a national school of poetry—was 
one wholly unknown to the original roman- 
ticists; and it was his happy art of expres- 
sing the exact sentiments that went home 
to the heart of every Dane that gave him 
first of all his extraordinary success. 
Hakon Jarl, the first of his tragedies, was 
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written at the very apex of this Scandina- 
vian enthusiasm. As he lived more abroad 
—as his weak and ductile nature became 
more and more moulded in the hands of 
Schleiermacher, Fichte, and Goethe in suc- 
cession—he lost this peculiar independence 
and national originality; but it is the four 
tragedies in which he exhibits most of this 
—Hakon Jarl, Palnatoke, Baldur hiin Gode, 
and Staerkodder—that are the four pillars 
which support his reputation most firmly. 
It has been too rashly asserted that the 
whole revival of Scandinavian literature, 
headed by Oehlenschliger, was owing to the 
lectures and conversation of Steffens. In 
the first place, Johannes Ewald, who deserves 
honour, among many other reasons, for 
being one of the finest lyrists of Europe in 
the middle of the eighteenth century, was 
treating the old Northern mythology as 
subject-matter for poems half a century 
before Adam Oehlenschliiger. Ewald, who 
was almost as elegant as, and certainly more 
fervid than, Thomas Gray, resembled his 
English contemporary in returning to the 
saga-literature of the early Scandinavians, 
and in his lyrical dramas of Baldurs Did 
and Rolf Krage prophesied distinctly of the 
coming national poetry. But his early death 
was followed by a long period of silence, 
and the horn that had for a moment been 
taken down and held to his wasted lips, re- 
mained unblown till Oehlenschliger came 
to fill the poetic heaven with its echoes. 
But, setting aside the initiative taken by 
Ewald, the careful student may discover a 
leaning towards national study at least three 
years before the arrival of Steffens. The 
latter began to lecture in 1803, but as early 
as 1800 we find the University of Copen- 
hagen selecting this significant theme as the 
subject of a prize essay: ‘‘ Would it be 
advantageous for the belles lettres of Scandi- 
navia if the old Northern mythology were 
introduced and generally adopted instead of 
the Greek ?”’ Among the youths who wrote 
on the subject appears the name of Adam 
Oehlenschliger, an unsuccessful candidate. 
So early had the seeds of future bias begun 
to spring in the poet’s brain. When Steffens 
had ap d, and had with so much fervour 
and tact led Oehlenschliger into the new 
fields, the first effect on his mind was to 
erase the love of Scandinavian antiquity, 
and to direct his attention to modern life. 
St. Hansaften Spil was the first of his greater 
works, a poem which, as the Swedish critic 
Professor Ljunggren has acutely observed, 
is the production of a dreamer of the school 
of Tieck, who has just for the first time read 
Gocthe’s Das Jahrmarktsfest zu Plunders- 
weilern. It was first in Thors Reise til Jotun- 
heim (Thor’s Journey to the Land of the 
Giants), and in his fine prose version of the 
Volundarssaga that he returned, after his 
romanticist conversion, to the early gods, 
and soon he threw the whole force of his 
poetical genius into the scale of what he 
called “the National, the Heroic, the 


Earnest,” in opposition to the complete 
dreaminess of his first favourites in Ger- 
many. It was when this national feeling 
was at its height that Hakon Jarl was com- 
posed. 

In August, 1805, weary directly of life 
apart from Steffens, who had been appointed 





to a professorial chair in the University of | and that he will then take occasion to re- 


Halle, Oechlenschliger left Copenhagen and 
took up his abode with his friend. We 
learn from his Frindringer, that the quiet 
and uneventful months in the town of Halle 
drove him to the expression of nostalgia in 
such poems as Hjemvee, ‘“‘ Home-sickness,”’ 
which was written about this time, and to 
the special study of Scandinavian thought 
and history. Fortunately, he found in the 
University Library at Halle a copy of 
Schiéning’s folio edition of Snorro Sturle- 
son’s Heimskringla. He began to read this 
book with as much enthusiasm as one reads 
a budget of lost letters from a dear dead 
friend, and he had scarcely emerged from 
the life of Harold Haarfager, when he wascom- 
pletely arrested by the Saga of Hakon Jarl. 
Already, in 1802, he had treated this story 
in a versified romance, but now he felt it 
demanded a nobler treatment. Steffens and 
he were in the habit of sitting in the same 
room, warmed by one stove. The former 
sat in a corner at the table, preparing a 
philosophical work ; Oehlenschliger sat close 
to the window and wrote. Each time the 
one had finished a paragraph or the other a 
scene, it was read aloud to be criticised. So 
Hakon Jarl was composed in a space of six 
weeks. 

The central idea in Hakon Jarl is obviously 
the contest between the old faith and the 
new, between the Aesir and Christ. Hakon 
is the type of the old race of heathen warriors, 
turbulent, lawless and lustful, filling the land 
with horror by their violence and rapine, but 
still inspiring respect by the muscular and 
masculine sanity of their view of life. Olaf, 
on the other hand, is the type of the new race 
of Christian Northmen, saintly and supple, 
ready to fight if needful, but readier to per- 
suade and win, surrounded by a cloud of in- 
cense thrown from the censers of Latin- 
singing monks, and ready to build a church 
at every resting-place. He inspires venera- 
tion as the herald of peace and good-will to 
men; with him culture first becomes possible, 
but at the same time the robust heroism of 
the early race is weakened. It is needful to 
point out that the tragedy does not consist 
mainly in the fall of Hakon, but in the rnin 
of those gods whom he was the last to 
worship and defend. Hakon knows no doubt; 
though all his friends desert him, though all 
his godsare silent, he fights onto the last with 
the defiance of unreasoning faith. Olaf, on the 
contrary, is oppressed with scepticism, and 
needs the aid of signs and wonders to restore 
him to full confidence of bélief. Consequently 
the scene in which Hakon, driven to ex- 
tremity, offers up his little son Erling before 
the statue of Odin, so far from being hideous 
and cannibal, as some critics have foolishly 
said, is charged with deep religious feeling 
and a sympathetic appreciation of what such 
a character as Hakon’s must have been. 
Accordingly this scene must rank among the 
most telling and most subtle in the drama. 
How the realism of this and other scenes 
must have startled audiences accustomed to 
Nordahl Brun’s tragedies, and all the magni- 
ficent absurdities of the French court-style, 
it is almost beyond the power of,the present 
generation to realise. 

We hope that Mr. Lascelles will soon be 
called on for a new edition of his translation, 
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vise the versification. here are a great 
many blunders that have escaped the press- 
corrector, and too many ,slip-shod lines like 
the following : 

“ Here love did bid me lay my sceptre down, 

And in the west did love give it me again.” 
which a moment’s reflection would have 
altered to— 

“Twas here love bade me lay my sceptre down, 

And in the west love gave it me again.” 

Next time, perhaps, Mr. Lascelles will give 
us a version of Staerkodder. We promise 
to be grateful. ipmMunD W. Gosse. 





Letters from China and Japan. By L. D.S. 
(London: H. 8. King & Co., 1875.) 


However interesting these letters may have 
appeared to the relatives to whom they were 
originally addressed, we are afraid they will 
not, on the whole, be found equally attractive 
by the general reader ; at the same time, we 
must not omit to state that they contain a 
few isolated passages which are worth read- 
ing. The writer herself, with considerable 
naiveté, tells us that if, while in China, she 
had “seriously contemplated the possibility 
of being induced to write a book,’”’ she would 
“certainly have taken more care in collecting 
materials to make it an interesting one.” 
Be that as it may, on returning home she 
realised, as others have done before her, 
“how little is known by the world at large 
of daily life in the far East,” and spurred on 
by “ the oft-repeated question—* Why don’t 
you write a book ?’’’ she determined mpon 
rushing into print. 

Early in 1870 (the precise year is not 
given, but we are able to fix it from internal 
evidence) the writer went out to Hongkong 
to marry a gentleman who was employed 
under M. Giquel in the Chinese Arsenal near 
Foochow, and her experiences of China and 
the Chinese were, with but slight exceptions, 
confined to the Arsenal and its immediate 
neighbourhood, so that it is not very sur- 
prising that “ small talk ” plays so prominent 
a part in the volume before us. 

The letters are forty-three in number, of 
which six are devoted to the inevitable re- 
collections of the journey out to Hongkong, 
thirty to China, and seven to Japan. Of 
the first named batch nothing need be said, 
except that they are totally devoid of in- 
The writer was married a few days 


| after her arrival at Hongkong. and after the 





briefest of honeymoons proceeded with her 
husband to the Chinese Arsenal aforesaid, 
distant some twelve miles from Foochow. 
She gives a touching account of the warm 
reception they met with there, and after- 
wards describes her future home and its 
daily routine, as well as her first impressions 
of China and its inhabitants. Speaking of 
her husband’s pupils at the arsenal, she 
notices a fact which must have appeared 
odd to her at the time—viz., that they had 
few games of their own; indeed, the only 
one she observed them playing was “‘ with a 
kind of shuttlecock which they toss from 
one to the other, hitting it in a marvellous 
way with their feet, so that great activity 
and suppleness are necessary for the per- 
formance.” lL. D. S. evidently soon arrived 
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at a tolerably just appreciation of the matter- 
of-fact nature of the Chinese, for in alluding 
to the national liking for burying departed 
relatives and friends “in a dry situation and 
where there is a fine view,” she thinks it 
“probable that, being a thrifty nation, they 
find the high-and-dry situations are less 
desirable for cultivation, and, therefore, be- 
stow them all the more willingly on the 
dead.” Ina succeeding letter she gives in 
a few words a fair notion of the festival of 
Dragon Boats, and she also disabuses her 
friends of the idea that people in China are 
obliged to live on “ puppy dogs and birds’ 
nests.”” The Tientsin massacre is, of course, 
touched upon, and various observations show 
the great disappointment felt by the foreign 
residents in China at the easy manner in 
which the Chinese were let off, almost scot- 
free, for that scandalous outrage. One of 
the most interesting parts of the book is 
that which relates to the ceremonial observ- 
ances consequent upon the death of ‘the 
aged father of Shén Pao-chén, the Chinese 
head of the arsenal, an official who came 
into somewhat prominent notice last year 
in connexion with the Formosa difficulty, 
and who has recently, we believe, been ap- 
pointed to the important posts of Governor- 
General at Nanking, and Southern Super- 
intendent of Foreign Trade. In accordance 
with Chinese practice, Shén Pao-chén sent 
to the writer’s husband, among others, the 
usual announcement of his father’s death ; 
this a friend translated for them, and it is 
certainly worth reading, though the trans- 
lator falls into a curious error as to the title 
or style of the reign in which the deceased 
was born, for surely in the place of Kien- 
Wong we ought to read Kien-Lung. Further 
on, we have an amusing account of an annual 
dinner given by the same high official to the 
foreign employés at the Arsenal, at which 
the writer’s husband was obliged to be pre- 
cent. The meal was long and tedious, con- 
sisting of thirty or forty courses, and lasting 
from three to four hours; “oddly enough,” 
we are told in conclusion, “the crowning 
dish of the repast is a huge basin of plain 
boiled rice ; it is said that this prevents any 
evil effects from excess either of eating or 
drinking—sobers you, in fact, and sends you 
away from table with clear intellects.” A 
propos of a kind of thanksgiving service, 
held by the crew of a Chinese training ship 
in honour of her safe return from her first 
cruise, L. D. 8. makes some remarks upon 
the theatrical part of the entertainment, and 
asserts rather rashly that in the temples of 
China “an altar occupies one side and a 
stage the other.” That theatricals are 
often performed in the temples—chiefly, we 
imagine, because the Chinese have no per- 
manent theatres—we are fully aware, but 
still we think that this assertion should have 
been made in a more qualified form. We 
have personally visited numerous temples in 
China, but we never once saw what L. D. S. 
here mentions. 
The writer of these letters lived at the 
arsenal for nearly two years and a half, and 
before her departure she made some in- 
teresting excursions in the neighbourhood 
of Foochow. She and her husband next 
paid brief visits to Shanghai and Ningpo, 


With regard to this part of the book, which 
is comprised in forty pages, we need not 
say much, for “ L. D. 8.” frankly owns that 
“the glimpse given of Japan and its re- 
markably progressive inhabitants” is still 
more cursory than that of China, and that 
is saying a good deal. She spent some two 
months in the country, chiefly at Yokohama 
and Yedo, and seems to have made a 
tolerably good use of her time. One para- 
graph in the account of her visit to the 
temple of Asakusa, near Yedo, is worth 
quoting for the information it gives of the 
skill exhibited by the Japanese in gar- 
dening :— 

“In the extensive garden and grounds which 
surround the temple, we saw most curious speci- 
mens of the national skill in training plants (some 
of them not more than one or two feet high) to 
assume the appearance of ancient trees. There 
were also some most grotesque wooden figures 
clothed in garments of chrysanthemum and placed 
in all sorts of ridiculous attitudes. One, for in- 
stance, represented a boy tumbling head over 
heels, the different parts of his dress being 
formed by the foliage and flowers of different 
colours; the trowsers brown or green, the coat 
yellow, and the waistcoat white.” 

We do not attempt any criticism of the 
grammar of these letters and other matters 
of detail, as we have no wish to be too 
severe in dealing with the harmless pecu- 
liarities of the author; but, in taking leave 
of the volume, we can assure our readers—- 
to adapt the words of the preface—that 
they will only derive from it a very faint 
idea of the singular manners and customs 
of the ancient empires indicated in its title. 
Epw. Durriztp Jones. 








The Works of Ben Jonson, with Notes Critical 
and Explanatory, and Biographical Memoir. 
By W. Gifford, Esq. With Introduction 
and Appendices by Lieut.-Col. F. Cunning- 
ham. In nine volumes. (London: Bickers 
& Son, 1875.) 

T 1s new issue of Ben Jonson’s works is, in all 

essential respects, a reprint of Gifford’s well- 

known edition of 1816. It contains Gifford’s 
life of Jonson, his notes and critical disqui- 
sitions, and adheres with one exception to the 
order and method of arrangement adopted by 

him. The exception just alluded to is not im- 

portant, since it only relates to an interlude, 
arts of which, excerpted from the Newcastle 

MSS. in the British Museum, are printed by 

Gifford in a note to his ninth volume (page 

19). Colonel Cunningham has not thought 

fit to print the interlude entire, though he 

adds some lines omitted by Gifford, and 
places the whole among the Miscellaneous 

Pieces (vol. ix. pp. 327-336). The conver- 

sations with William Drummond of Haw- 

thornden and a few minor poems unknown 
to Gifford have been added, and each 
volume contains additional notes by Colonel 

Cunningham. That a reproduction of Gif- 

ford’s edition, which is now a rare and valu- 

able work, was a desideratum of the reading 
public, every student of the Elizabethan 
Drama will admit, though it may be ques- 
tioned whether the Ben Jonson of the 
“* Mermaid ”’ series did not meet the demand. 
We are only sorry that, considering the 
splendid form in which it has been provided, 





after which the scene is shifted to Japan. 


Cunningham should contribute so little that 
is new or useful, To traverse once again 
the well-trodden field of Jonson’s plays, 
and to glean where Gifford, working on a 
subject so congenial, had reaped, demanded 
far more scholarship than has been brought 
to bear upon the subject. The best way of 
making this objection clear will be to criti- 
cise the new notes added to one of Jonson’s 
masterpieces ; and for this purpose Volpone 
shall be selected. Colonel Cunningham’s 
“Notes to the Fox”? fill thirteen pages and 
a half of the third volume. To page 158 of 
that volume he has appended this remark :— 


“Graved in obscurity] i.e. buried. So Marlowe: 


‘ Joy graved in sense, like snow in water wastes ; 
Without preserve of virtue nothing lasts.’ 

“* Hero and Leander, Sestiad, vol. iii.” 
Here the quotation is taken not from Mar. 
lowe but from Chapman, and to allude to 
Sestiad, vol. wii., of a short narrative poem, 
instead of to the third Sestiad, is surely un- 
scholarlike. In the next note we read : 
“Miscelline interludes.| Divers kinds of in- 
terludes. From ‘ miscelli ludes’ of Suetonius.” 
The mistake of Judes for ludi is possibly a 
misprint. On page 184 the commentary 
runs thus :— 
“‘ Forth the resolved corners of his eyes.| Re- 
solved is continually used for dissolved, &c. 
What Colonel Cunningham thinks Jonson 
can have meant by dissolved corners of eyes I 
cannot guess; it is clear that Jonson was 
here using the verb in its ordinary Latin 
sense of to relax or loosen. On page 203 we 
find : 

“They are most lewd impostors.] In a letter 

to the Earl of Newcastlo (vol. i. p. exxxviii.), 
Jonson writes of I, B. as the ‘lewd printer, 
meaning idle and unpunctual ; and Marlowe, ina 
curious passage, gives /ewdly as the equivalent for 
Ovid's turpiter.” 
To the passage in question Gifford had 
already given the correct interpretation, 
ignorant, unlearned, which, indeed, was 
hardly needed by any one conversant with 
English. Colonel Cunningham’s two in- 
stances add nothing, but tend to confuse 
the matter. When Jonson wrote the lewd 
printer, he probably meant the ignorant, un- 
learned printer; and when Marlowe trans- 
lated Ovid’s line (Amores, iii. 7, 45) he 
either misunderstood turpiter or intended 
lewd to have the force of stupid or clownish. 
On page 221 we find: 

“ A third would have it a dog, a fourth an oil. 
The old way of spelling oi is oyle; can this bea 
misprint for owle? Oil seems unintelligible.” 
Why oil should be unintelligible, only 
Colonel Cunningham can tell us. The 
drift of the passage is that divers doctors 
have proposed various remedies for Vol- 
pone. One has recommended a cataplasm 
of spices, another a flayed ape, a third pre- 
fers a dog, a fourth an unguent. Skipping 

several pages, we come to the annotation on 
page 270 :— 

“ Why the callet.] Both Todd and Nares re- 
ject the derivation given in Gifford’s note, and 
consider it much more likely that the word came 
from the Kit Callot mentioned in the Gipsies 
Metamorphosed, vol. vii. p. 363.” 

It may be right to reject the derivation of 
callet given by Gifford; but Colonel Cun- 





the critical additions made by Colonel 


ningham ought to have known that callet 
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is an old English word for a strumpet. 
Any English dictionary would have fur- 
nished him with examples from Skelton and 
Shakspere, and have proved to him that Kit 
Callot means Kit the strumpet. 

It is not worth while to pursue this pro- 
cess of criticism further; nor would it have 
been necessary, perhaps, to call attention to 
the blunders in the notes already quoted, if 
the rest had contained valuable matter. 
They do not. Superfluous and superficial in- 
formation about Aretino, Tom Coryat, Mum- 
mia, and so forth ; explanations drawn from 
Florio of common Italian words, like sforzato, 
osteria, and canaglia; gratuitous emendations 
—such as the suggestion that we should read 
carelessly or shamefully for favourably in a 
speech of Lady Politic Would-be on p. 231— 
add but little to the elucidation of any real 
difficulties that may be left in Jonson’s text. 

J. A. Symonps. 








The Library Atlas ; consisting of one hundred 
Maps of Modern, Historical, and Classical 
Geography, &c. (London and Glasgow: 
Collins, Sons, and Co., 1875.) 


Tus useful atlas contains, in addition to 
the maps, a general introduction to geo- 
graphy; the descriptive letterpress of the 
modern maps is due to Dr. James Bryce; 
that of the historical maps to Dr. W. Collier, 
and the classical geography to Dr. Leonhard 
Schmitz. The English, of all people, ought 
to pay the most attention to geography, if it 
be true, as the authors state, that our colo- 
nial possessions embrace nearly one-third in 
area, and one-fourth in population, of the 
whole globe. Perhaps the Germans are still 
ahead of us in this as in some other matters ; 
but we are at least endeavouring to hold our 
own. In the present atlas nearly half of 
the sixty modern maps are devoted to Great 
Britain and her dependencies, and if we 


‘look, for example,fat the maps of Australia 


and New Zealand, and compare them with 
similar maps published only a few years ago, 
the comparison is very instructive. In the 
maps of Europe and America (except in 
one or two maps apparently not re-engraved) 
the railways are given by means of one thin 
line ; while they have been hitherto marked 
by a thick line, with a still thicker fringe to 
represent the telegraphs, a method which 
often obscured the names of places. Fortu- 
nately it is now impossible to mark the 
numerous telegraph lines and the numerous 
modern roads in an ordinary atlas; but the 
railways can be, and are given. We there- 
fore do not see the need of adding eight 
Separate railway maps at the end of the 
atlas, as they are thus made superfluous. 
Compare, for instance, the railway map of 
England, No. 91, with the map of England, 
No. 9; the latter gives more names of places, 
and the railways are quite as well marked 
as in the ‘special railway map. ‘The 
modern fashion of dividing provinces by 
straight lines has an unpleasant effect on the 
eye as we look at the map: surely the 
French method of marking out the depart- 
ments according to the watersheds and river 

eys was a much more natural and bene- 
ficial one. New Zealand and Tasmania have 
suffered less from this cause than Australia 
or the United States; part of Western Aus- 








tralia looks just like a chess-board. The 
names of places in this atlas are, in nearly 
all cases, very clear; look, for instance (to 
take a map which is interesting at the 
present moment), at the map of “ Burma, 
the Shore States and regions adjacent,” or 
at that of the German Empire—which of 
course has the new provinces marked—or at 
that of Denmark, where a small map of 
Iceland and another of the Faroe Islands 
may be due to Mr. Bryce’sinfluence. There 
are copious indexes of the names of places, 
containing upwards of 50,000 references. 

In the general introduction the aim of the 
authors has been “ to present a full and clear 
account of the natural resources of the 
various countries, their climate, trade and 
manufactures, the state of their people, and 
the relations of the outward conditions of 
life to the wants of new settlers; and to 
give at the same time an educational value 
to the work by setting before the reader as 
lively a picture as possible of the physical 
aspect of each country.”” Something of the 
geology and of the natural history has been 
added, but physical geography has been but 
lightly touched on—this being reserved for 
a separate work. The treatise is, there- 
fore, mainly confined to descriptive and 
political geography. We are not quite 
sure as to the value of some of the sta- 
tistics given. Thus, when it is said that 
“in 1871 the assessment for poor rates 
in England was 6s. 11d. per annum per 
head of the population,” the statement is 
of no importance unless we have the means 
of comparing it with previous assessments, 
which would show whether the rate is rising 
or falling. In itself the phrase “ per head of 
the population” is valueless, for we have to 
deduct more than a million of paupers, who 
pay no rates: what would be important 
would be to know the number of actual rate- 
payers, and to divide them into classes and 
districts. The rates are falling in some parts 
of England at this moment, while in others 
they are rising. -So again in the list of 
towns with upwards of 100,000 inhabitants. 
Manchester and Salford are rightly grouped 
together, notwithstanding the legal divisions 
that exist, but for the same reason Plymouth 
and Devonport should have been included, 
which really form only one city. The 
population of London is given as 3,883,092 ; 
while that of all Scotland is only 3,358,613, 
but Scotland returns sixty members to the 
House of Commons. Perhaps the fullest and 
best description is that given of America, 
and especially of British America and the 
United States, which is a small treatise in 
itself. Sixteen maps are added to illustrate 
historical geography, showing the state of 
England and of Europe in different centuries, 
from the time of the Roman Empire to the 
present day. The map of ancient France is 
better than that of the British Islands, but 
while the provinces once held by the English 
in France are marked, the limits between 
France and the Empire are not given, 
though it would have been easy to add 
them. The map of Germany in the Refor- 
mation epoch is very clear, except that the 
names Upper Rhine and Lower Rhine are 
somehow crossed, while the name of the 
Palatinate is omitted. In the letterpress 
attached to this part it must have been 


.phoses they underwent. 





difficult to know what to include and what 
to omit, and probably there would be no 
general agreement on such a point. In 
p. 24 of the first part the statement that 
Innocent II. handed over Ireland to Henry 
II. in 1132 must be a slip. 

Next comes the classical geography, which 
is, of course, on rather a small scale, but Dr. 
Schmitz’s introduction is carefully written, 
and makes up to some extent for the few- 
ness of the maps; if the railway maps had 
been dispensed with, more space might have 
been given to the ancient world. Two star 
maps are added, giving the northern and 
southern constellations, and two ilustrative 
of astronomy. Taken as a whole, the atlas 
is very handy and useful. C. W. Boasz. 








ITALY IN THE MIDDLE AGES, 


Forschungen zur Reichs- und Rechtsgeschichte 
Italiens, von Dr. Julius Ficker. 4 Bde, 
(Innsbruck: Wagner, 1868-74.) 

(First Notice.) 

Tue author of the work before us, who is 

Professor of the History of Law in a Tyrolese 

University, has undertaken a radical inves- 

tigation into the constitutional, adminis- 

trative, and legal position of the Imperial 
power in Italy, and its influence upon Italian 
affairs. He has girded himself by degrees 
to his great task. His studies on the 
history of the Emperor Lewis of Bavaria, 

1314-47, led him to consider the origin of 

the Electoral College, and to this we are 

indebted for his work, Vom Ieichsfiirsten- 
stand (vol. i. 1861). He was thus led to 
the study of the judicial institutions of the 

Empire, and discovered it to be necessary 

to conduct a closer investigation into their 

condition in Italy in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, and even earlier. 

Hence the publication of the present work, 

which has interrupted the progress of 

the other, and which far exceeds it in the 
largeness of its subject. This work indeed 
is not, strictly speaking, a connected con- 
stitutional history of Italy under the Empire. 

The author explains that such was not his 

design, although he at one time contem- 

plated a work of the kind, at least from the 
times of the Lombards to the end of the 

Hohenstaufen dynasty. Instead of giving 

us the results of his enquiry, he has given 

us the enquiry itself, and has left to 
others the task of writing a constitutional 

history. The author thinks it would be im- 

possible to combine such a work with the 

necessary investigation and the collection 
of documentary materials. We do not coin- 
cide with this opinion. Had the author 
followed the chronological method through- 
out, as he does at the end of his book, in- 
stead of tracing the history of the single 
dignities or law-courts, he would have given 
us the historical development of the consti- 
tution in its various parts, together with the 
successive institutions and the metamor- 
He would thus 
have succeeded in furnishing us with an or- 
ganic and coherent historical survey of 
their course, instead of, as at present, being 
often compelled to go back over the same 
und. 
The relations between Italy and the North 
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varied greatly at different times and in 
different regions of the Peninsula, a circum- 
stance which exerted great influence both 
upon politics and constitutional law. The 
constitutional starting-point is the Lombard 
kingdom, But the contrasts which pervade 
its whole subsequent development stood out 
from the first in the clearest distinctness, 
While the northern regions and those bor- 
dering on the Mediterranean as far as the 
south of Tuscany formed a closely united 
whole, many local elements were at work 
in both the southern dukedoms, in Spoleto 
and especially in Benevento, and in. the 
latter dukedom they were mingled with 
Byzantine institutions, the result being that 
here an altogether special form of develop- 
ment came into existence, all the more be- 
cause until the Hohenstaufen succession in 
the southern kingdom neither Frank nor 
German rule was ever firmly established. 
On the other hand, many Roman, and there- 
fore national customs remained in vogue in 
the regions of Central Italy lying on the 
northern slope of the Apennines which after- 
wards formed the Romagna, as well as in 
Rome itself and its territory. Both in the 
Lombard and Roman districts the Frankish 
rule necessarily wrought great changes, as 
they were formed by Charles the Great into 
one powerful united state, which, although it 
derived its name from Rome, found its 
motive power elsewhere. But the old 
national traditions were still influential, 
and the local isolation of the peninsula, the 
constitution of the subdued but not de- 
stroyed Lombard kingdom, the continuance 
of the old law, all these exerted an, influence 
which prevented the subsequent development 
here from taking the same course as in other 
parts of the Empire, especially as under the 
later Carolingians the crown of Italy was 
often entirely distinct from that of the 
northern regions. 

An independent development was rendered 
the more possible in Italy during the strictly 
German period which dates from the Saxon 
emperors, by the fact that the Germans never 
sought to introduce their own political and 
judicial arrangements as the Franks had 
done, but, on the contrary, even when the 
highest political, administrative, and eccle- 
siastical offices were for the most part held 
by Germans, the national forms predomi- 
nated in the administration. The re- 
vival of the study of Roman law which 
was due to its organic unity and universal 
applicability, as well as the sway exercised 
by the Italian ecclesiastical law over all 
Christendom, smoothed any differences. No 
doubt a time came subsequently in which 
the German Empire appeared in a very dif- 
ferent aspect—the time when the communes 
acquired an independent existence which 
stood in the way of centralisation. Frede- 
rick I. desired to make a radical change in 
the imperial authority, independently of the 
arrangements of Germany, and his grand- 
son of the same name in his still more 
radical measures took for his starting point 
the constitution of his hereditary Sicilian 
dominions, which had nothing in common 
with Germany. In the course of events, 
therefore, Germany received more from Italy 
than she imparted. The idea of the Roman 
Empire, too, increasingly preponderated over 





that of the German kingdom north of the 
Alps. Germans went to Italy to fill the offices 
of the Empire, but they adapted themselves 
to the state of matters in that country, on 
which, in fact, they founded their mode of 
procedure. 

The account of the judicial institutions 
with which the work commences treats first 
of the various modes of placing persons 
under the ban, as developed under German 
influence upon Italian kegal systems; and 
of the effect of the ban of the Empire or 
of a city upon person and _ property. 
Next it deals with the old jurisdictions of 
the counts and margraves, and with the 
various persons or corporations to whom the 
exercise of the jurisdictions belonged, espe- 
cially the power of the secular feudal counts, 
that of the bishops and of the towns under 
their various officials, as podestas or con- 
suls, and with the different positions of the 
Margraves in various parts of the country. 
The second part treats of the imperial 
judicature and its institutions, especially 
of the High Court’s right of hearing 
appeals reserved to the king, who acted 
either alone or with the concurrence of 
the ordinary judges. This was the Su- 
preme Court, presided over either by the 
king himself or by his representatives. 
The presidents were (after the king, who 
might exercise a real or nominal presidency) 
the Count Palatine, with his substitutes or 
“ royal legates ” (mvissi dominici), the 
chancellor of Italy, the queen, and the 
vicar of the Court (Domini Imperatoris 
vicarius ad justitias in Italia faciendas), an 
office usually held by a bishop, because it 
required a knowledge of canon law. The 
Count Palatine, the highest temporal official 
in Germany, exercised his office in Italy 
only up to the time of the Emperor Henry 
II., 1014-27, while the presidency of the 
chancellor appears not to have occurred 
later than the end of the eleventh century ; 
as queen presidents we find, 1117, 1118, 
Matilda, wife of Henry V.; and 1136, 1137, 
Richenza, wife of Lothar III. The vicar 
of the Court under Frederick I. became, as 
the Emperor’s delegate, the highest official 
of the Empire, whose duties corresponded 
to those of the Count Palatine. The Grand 
High Justiciary (magister justitiarius magnae 
curiae) was, properly speaking, supreme 
judge of the kingdom of Sicily, yet under 
Frederick II. he encroached considerably on 
Italian jurisdiction. 

By the side of the Emperor’s High Court 
of Appeal was the Court of the Empire, which 
was presided over by officials who were often 
changed in the course of centuries—royal 
legates occasionally, or nuntios, delegates, 
permanent judges of appeal, counts pala- 
tine, lastly, legates general. The last-named 
formed the real centres of authority in 
Italy during the Hohenstaufen period until 
the second half of the reign of Frederick 
IL., at first as extraordinary, afterwards as 
permanent representatives of the Emperor 
in his absence. They were for the most 
part either the German chancellors of the 
Empire, or distinguished bishops who were 
entrusted with the management of political 
affairs. Thus, in the time of Frederick lL. 
the office was held by the celebrated Arch- 
bishops of Cologne and Mainz, Reinald 





von Dassel and Christian von Buch, who 
wielded the sword as well as the crozier. 
Under Frederick II., Italy was divided at 
first into two, then into three, districts of 
legation; but as early as 1239 the Em. 
peror’s son, King Enzio of Sardinia, appears 
as legate for all Italy (legatus totius Italiae de 
latere nostro). From the power of the general 
legates, according to the original conception, 
the authority of the “ Provincial officers” was 
derived. Their history is intimately asso. 
ciated with that of the territorial divisions, 
and many of them, especially in the time of 
Henry VI. and Frederick II., acquired an 
historical name, as the Dukes of Spoleto, the 
Margraves of Ancona, &c. In those days 
of fierce contests, which hardly ceased from 
the time of Henry VI. until the fall of the 
Hohenstaufen, popular feeling was strongly 
adverse to the representatives of the Empire, 
even when they were Italians, because they 
were connected in the closest manner with 
the administration and government. 

In the later years of Frederick II. the 
Provincial administration underwent a com- 
plete change, so that it no longer derived its 
authority from Legates General, but was held 
directly from the Emperor. Not only were 
the leading principles of the Sicilian ad- 
ministration adopted in a great measure, 
but Italy was filled with Sicilian officials. 
The successes achieved by the Emperor after 
1230 in Upper Italy, which enabled him to 
restrain that development of civic liberties 
which had been growing rapidly since the 
peace of Constance in 1183, furnished him 
also with the means of effecting the change 
which was accomplished in the years 1237-9. 
The whole kingdom of Italy was _par- 
titioned out into districts under vicars- 
general or captains-general, the greater num- 
ber of whom were, as above mentioned, 
Frederick’s Sicilian subjects, who were held 
in greater dependence upon him by being 
frequently shifted from one place to another. 
Were it not that the great struggle which 
broke the power of Frederick in the middle 
of this century also overturned his whole 
political system, Italy would have been trans- 
formed into a centralised kingdom, while 
in Germany the territorial power of the 
princes, and in consequence the division 
of the Empire, was making great strides. 
The opposition of the Church, which must 
have been stifled by a prince who could have 
ruled Lombardy in the same way as Sicily 
was ruled, found a strong ally in the aversion 
felt by the Italians from the system of gov- 
ernment alike for its sternness and for the 
nature of its fiscal arrangements, although 
in the case of the towns, and especially in 
those of Lombardy, the old attachment to 
civic independence was weakened, and its 
vigour was unnerved by faction. 

A. DE Revmont. 








CURRENT THEOLOGY. 


Modern Doubt and Christian Belief. A Series 
of Apolegetic Lectures addressed to Earnest Seekers 
after Truth. By Theodore Christlieb, D.D., Uni- 
versity Preacher and Professor of Theology at 
Bonn. Translated, with the author's sanction, 
chiefly by the Rev. H. U. Weitbrecht. (Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark.) English readers will 
find in these lectures an intelligible and very 
fairly candid account of the present state of ree 
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ligious See in Germany, both among the 
theological and antitheological learned, and in 
lay society at large. The writer's own arguments 

e their tone from the fact that the general 

blic is indifferent, if not hostile, that irreligion 
is fashionable, and that the profession of belief in 
the specific doctrines of Christianity is popularly 
associated with the idea of unreasoning, uncritical 
antagonism to all the conclusions of modern 
science, and all the results of modern culture. 
The work of apologists in such a state of society 
is comparatively easy, and though Dr. Christlieb 
is far from being as brilliantly eloquent as the 
author of the essay Sur l'Indifférence en Matiére 
de Religion, he uses the same kind of arguments 
with some effect against the half-educated, whose 
unbelief is itself taken on faith from writers like 
Strauss and Biichner. But in discussing “ the 
breach between Christianity and modern culture,” 
and the possibility of its being filled UP: he hardly 
seems to allow sufficiently for the difficulty of 
finding a common ground upon which the oppo- 
site parties might agree as starting point. His 
argument that Christianity is compatible with 
the highest culture requires to be preceded by a 
demonstration of the truth of Christian dogma, 
because, from his opponents’ point of view, 
Christianity is just so far incompatible with 
the conclusions of science as any other large system 
of mistaken belief, the ground of their opposition 
being that the belief is mistaken. In the same 
way the writer assumes what he undertakes to 
prove when he appeals to modern history to show 
the advantages, material and spiritual, possessed 
by Christian over non-Christian populations, be- 
cause the rationalists he is attacking would have 
no hesitation in replying that the religion of 


. modern Europe, in so far as it is superior to other 


religions, is so in virtue of the general causes at 
work to make modern civilisation an improvement 
upon ancient, that the degree of moral and intel- 
lectual refinement of which a people is capable at 
any time determines the spirituality of its reli- 
gious faith, and that though the details of its 
creed react upon the general culture, they are not 
the ultimate cause of its development. A good 
deal of the volume is devoted to attempts at 
teminding unbelievers of the grounds on which 
revealed religion has been formerly defended by 
respected thinkers, and at reminding the faithful 
of the grounds on which atheism, materialism, 
and pantheism have been rejected; there is little 
originality in this part of the work, or in the 
writer’s theory of miracles as necessary acts of 
divine power, restoring the natural order of the 
universe in cases where it would, without miracle, 
have been impaired or disturbed by the fallen 
nature of man. On the other hand, in the lengthy 
discussions of the works of Schenkel, Strauss, 
Renan, Baur, and such moderate rationalisers of 
Scripture narrative as Keim, the author succeeds 
at any rate in showing that orthodox theologians 
have no monopoly of the imaginative temper 
that concludes, Rates something might happen, 
it certainly did, if the hypothesis under considera- 
tion requires that it should. 


The Spiritual ri. and Conquest. By D. Juan 
de Castaniza, 0.S.B. Edited, with preface and 
notes, by Canon Vaughan, 0.S,B. (Burns, Oates & 
©o.) Canon Vaughan has raised a curious ques- 
tion of literary history in a singularly inconve- 
nient form. The Spiritual Combat is the most 
successful and useful of handbooks of piety pro- 
duced by the counter-reformation, as the Imitatto 
Christi is the most successful handbook of me- 
diaeval piety, and though the Imitatio is a classic, 
and the Spritual Combat is not, it is remarkable 
that the authorship of each is doubtful. The 
Spiritual Combat is generally assigned to Lorenzo 
Scupoli, an Italian Theatine, and the first twenty- 
four chapters were published in the name of that 
order in 1589. In 1598 a comparatively complete 
translation of the work into English appeared at 
Venice, and apparently in this, and certainly in 
the later editions in Latin and English which 





were circulated in England, it was claimed for 
Castaniza, an eminent Benedictine preacher, at one 
time attached to the Spanish Court, who died at 
Salamanca in 1599. The date of the original 
Spanish edition of the Spiritual Conflict, which 
appeared without the Spiritual Conquest, might, 
most likely would, be decisive, but Canon Vaughan 
failed to ascertain it. Consequently, his theory 
that Castaniza is the original author of the work, 
and that the Theatines enlarged it, rests on the 
fact that Yepes, a contemporary and friend of 
Castaniza, assigns the work to him, and that 
in the Spanish Netherlands it was attributed to a 
Spaniard, while the common theory rests mainly 
on the fact that St. Francis de Sales got the book 
from Scupoli; and that in 1659 the Pope, who 
beatified Be Francis, gave Scupoli the credit of 
the book. The British Museum has no Italian 
copy of Scupoli, and no Spanish copy of Oas- 
taniza, which is rather a pity, as a comparison of 
the early editions might throw some light on the 
matter. There is one point which we are surprised 
that Canon Vaughan has not noticed ; the author 
of the Spiritual Combat (p. 93, English edition of 
1846) warns his reader against setting apart the 
days of the week for the practice of special vir- 
tues. Now the second treatise of the Spiritual 
Conquest, of which Castaniza is certainly the au- 
thor, is arranged on this plan which the author 
of the Spiritual Combat deprecates. A priori, the 
tone of the Spiritual Combat, with its cheerful 
independence of routine, might seem more likely 
to result from the experience of a congregation of 
missionary priests than from that of a single 
preacher of a contemplative order. Another pre- 
sumption may be drawn from the fact that there 
is more spontaneity and fervour in the Spiritual 
Combat, and something like formality in the 
arrangement of the Spiritual Conquest, which 
consists of five treatises, on the ambushes of the 
enemy, of the use of our spiritual weapons, on 
the seven degrees of perfection, on the seven 
degrees of Divine Love, on the choicest 
maxims-of mystical divinity. All these interest- 
ing subjects are treated clearly, solidly, deeply, 
and comfortably—perhaps too comfortably, almost 
egotistically. The reader, who starts with a suf- 
ficient dose of sober enthusiasm, is methodically 
conducted to the heights of contemplation by a 
road that is smooth, though steep. The writer 
seems to be in love with loving rather than the 
Beloved ; and self-forgetfulness, which is preached 
assiduously, seems to be valued rather as a means 
to the final peace. It would be much harder to 
distinguish the goal of Castaniza’s mysticism than 
the goal, of the mysticism of the great Spanish 
Carmelites from the goal of Spinosa’s philosophy ; 
and, at the same time, the great Spanish Car- 
melites and Spinosa have more literary and psy- 
chological interest. It should be added that 
Canon Vaughan has illustrated both parts with 
copious quotations from other ascetical writers, 
especially English Benedictines of the seventeenth 
century, who, to judge by his extracts, deserve to 
be better known. 


The New Koran. Second Edition. (Whit- 
field.) The second edition of this bizarre work, 
which the preface assigns to “a poet from the 

lough,” is free from most of the grammatical 
Menstahes traceable to a corrupt following of the 
Authorised Version which abounded in the first, 
and as the writer’s success hitherto has been so 
encouraging, it may be worth while to call his 
attention, in view of a third edition, to the chief 
remaining incorrectness, an unintelligent use of 
“neither.” The substance of the book deserves 
more attention from the intelligent public than it 
is likely to receive, as the writer is beginning, not 
without success, to claim the allegiance of the 
unintelligent, and anybody who is not repelled by 
prolixity and an immense mass of dull conceit 
will be rewarded by some new light as to the kind 
of religion we shall have if ever the time arrives 
to which so many look forward with hope, when 
the religious instincts of ordinary humanity will 





be free to develop and assert themselves. The 
author has quite as much earnestness, both moral 
and religious, as we can expect—as much, say, as 
an average Methodist preacher—and he has a strong 
grasp on some of the permanent conditions of life : 
for instance, he understands the necessity of sub- 
ordination so well that he imagines the French 
Revolution was a failure because it seems to have 
made subordination difficult, and misunderstands 
one of its main lessons, the immense material ad- 
vantage which the majority of a nation am | 
derive from looting the minority. The framewor. 
of the book is as follows. The first book, “ Of 
Labours,” treats of how Jaido Morata, a mongrel 
Jew, prepared himself by a long course of cosmo- 
politan trade and travel for the work of founding 
industrial colonies in “Galilee of the Gospels.” 
The second book, of “ Questions,” treats of the 
controversies he had to deal with in his mission. 
The third, of “ Counsels,” contains more authori- 
tative and abstract exposition. The fourth, of 
“ Duties,” consists of exhortations to the different 
classes of modern society. The writer's God is 
immanent in the universe, but the writer thinks 
he is not a pantheist, apparently because he recog- 
nises the distinction of good and evil, as though 
we should say that a man who held God was the 
soul of the world was a pantheist, and a man who 
held God was the health of the world, not. His 
theory of immortality is “the body to the tomb, 
the spirit to the womb.” He thinks death as 
necessary to the soul as sleep to the body ; it ought 
to be as pleasant. His Utopia is altruistic indus- 
trialism, which he expects to command the desires 
of all men by its own beauty, with no extrinsic 
motives: he is too much of an optimist to explain 
why we have desires which have to be repressed. 
Jaido Morata is an “ Antichrist,” and criticises 
his Rival with the clearsightedness of hatred: he 
says His religion is only fit for monks and martyrs, 
and opines that His miracles, including the Re- 
surrection, were got up for Him by a party in the 
Sanhedrim who wanted to establish communism 
—a more articulate Christology than most infidels 
put forward. Altogether the New Koran is a book 
to make one curse the memory of Locke, or who- 
ever first set vulgar people weighing evidence: 
however, it ought to be read. 


King’s Weigh-House Chapel Sermons, 1829- 
1869. By T. Binney, LL.D. Second Series. 
Edited by Henry Allon, D.D. (Macmillan.) 
Dr. Binney is known to have been a really 
powerful and influential preacher; but the power 
of his sermons was of that kind which evaporates 
in print; if it was not a mistake to publish them, 
few will care to read them except those in whom, 
having heard them, they may serve to revive old 
emotions. Dr. Binney deprecated the publication 
of a posthumous biography by his friends: but as 
his personality is of more interest than his literary 
remains, we may thank Dr. Allon for having 
thought it consistent with fidelity to his wishes to 
present us with a “biographical and critical 
sketch.” 


Cambridge Sermons. By the Rev. E. A. Abbott, 
D.D. (Macmillan.) It is hardly unfair to Dr. 
Abbott to call him a disciple, and something less 
than a successor, of Professor Maurice, There is 
no doubt less of Maurice's peculiar intellectual 
mannerism ; but what in the founder of the school 
was original and suggestive is hackneyed, not to 
say arrveré, when we meet it, even in an improved 
form, from the disciple’s mouth. No doubt there 
is in all the sermons, especially the last, preached in 
Westminster Abbey in 1869, much good sense and 
more moral earnestness and courageous plain- 
speaking: but the first quality at least is in part 
neutralised by the tendency (constantly as the 
author warns himself against it) to identify liber- 
ality of spirit with liberalism in opinion. 

Christ and the People. Sermons by Thomas 
Hancock. (Daldy, Isbister & Co.) It is the 
practical protest against this confusion that gives 
its interest to Mr. Hancock's less scholarly but 
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not less courageous volume. His theology is 
of the strictest Anglo-Catholic orthodoxy ; but 
his protest against the aristocratical traditions of 
Anglicanism, his zeal for subordinating all minor 
matters to the restoration of the national charac- 
ter of the Church, his freedom, moreover (which 
appears even in the omission of “Rev.” on his 
title-page), from what political writers mean by 
the sacerdotal spirit, are such as all liberal theolo- 
gians will admire, and are things which many have 
been too apt to assume to be their own exclusively. 
Mr. Hancock may not be a man able to save the 
Church if it is falling, either as a spiritual or a 
national institution, but he at least will be free 
from all responsibility if it falls. 


Sermons by the late Rev. W. H. Brookfield. 
With a Biographical Notice by Lord Lyttelton. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) Mr. Brookfield died only 
last year, but gives the impression of having prac- 
tically belonged to an earlier generation. A man 
of amiable and admirable character, with much 
good sense and brilliant conversational talent, he 
passed for a thoughtful preacher ; reading his ser- 
mons now, he seems a good and tasteful but 
ordinary one. 


Short Sermons on the Psalms, By W. J. 
Stracey, M.A., Rector of Oxhead. (Rivingtons.) 
Mr. Stracey has the good sense to endeavour, and 
the candour to tell us he endeavours, “to select 
carefully the text; for the poor and children will 
often take home, remember, and think of the text, 
when they remember not a word of what follows.” 
He has also such simplicity as not to ask whether 
it is worth while to preach sermons on these 
terms, and such conscientiousness that the know- 
ledge of the terms does not make him careless in 
composing his sermons. 


Early Counsels ; Sermons Preached in the Chapel 
of the College of St. Paul, Stony Stratford. By 
the Rev. W. M. Hatch, sometime Warden. (J. 
T. Hayes.) Mr. Hatch preaches well the manly 
Christian morality which, since Arnold, has been 
the legitimate boast of English public schools. 
He scarcely preaches it the better that he feels 
bound in conscience to engraft on the Arnoldian 
700s high sacramental doctrine, and a little devo- 
tional aestheticism. 


Rugby Sermons. By Henry Hayman, D.D. 
(Henry S. King & Co.) Dr. Hayman, in his re- 
action from the Arnoldian theology, has failed 
to give his school sermons any distinctive 
character at all. 


Christian Belief and Life. By Andrew P. Pea- 
body, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Christian Morals 
in Harvard University. (Boston: Roberts Brothers ; 
Sampson Low & Co.) Professor Peabody’s Har- 
vard sermons have an interest to the English 
reader, as representative of a type of theology so 
little known here as conservative, one may almost 
say orthodox, Unitarianism, and good churchman- 
ship in “the Church of Socinus.” In other re- 
spects, the sermons are not remarkable: they 
have good sense and a high moral tone, but no 
eloquence or speculative power. 


The Soul's Way to God, and other Sermons, 
preached in Liverpool. By Charles Beard, B.A. 
(Williams & Norgate.) Mr. Beard’s sermons are of 
a higher type: less divorced, as is natural, from 
the main course of liberal criticism and specula- 
tion of which everybody has some experience or 
consciousness, they wil] serve to show, far better 
than the doctrinal reaction of America, how far 
the moral and spiritual energy of Christianity can 
be preserved without the doctrine which is, to 
most Christians in our time and country, its in- 
tellectual basis. The book should be read for 
instruction and, if the reader chooses, for devotion : 
it is impossible to criticise it further. Eprror. 











NOTES AND NEWS. 


Lorp Witr1am Lennox has written, and 
Messrs. Hurst and Blackett will shortly publish, a 
work entitled Celebrities I have known; with 
Episodes Political, Social, Sporting and Theatrical, 


Dr. Hunter, the author of Annals of Rural 
Bengal, &c., is now engaged, on behalf of the 
Indian Government, in compiling a statistical 
survey of the whole of India. This project was 
first recommended by the old Court of Directors 
so long ago as 1807; but, despite the labours of 
many individual men, no satisfactory work has 
been yet produced. The plan of the present un- 
dertaking is that each separate province of our 
Indian Empire should be entrusted toa provincial 
editor, uniformity of execution being secured by 
the general superintendence vested in Dr. Hunter, 
as Director-General of Statistics to the Govern- 
ment of India. The province of Bengal has been 
reserved by Dr. Hunter as his own especial task. 
It contains no less than fifty-nine districts, each 
of which will be treated in a separate statistical 
account. A very considerable number of volumes 
will necessarily be required for so large a work; 
but it is intended that the whole shall be com- 
pleted by the end of 1876. At the present time 
five volumes have received the final approval of 
the Bengal Government, and will prakadiy be 

ublished before the close of the present year. 
They will comprise fifteen districts, containing a 
population of twenty-one million souls. 


WE are promised a narrative of a stirring ay 
by Charles Loftus, formerly of the Royal Navy, 
and late of the Coldstream Guards, entitled My 
Youth, by Sea and Land, from 1809 to 1816, 
Messrs. Hurst and Blackett are the publishers. 


Amone forthcoming books of travel, we notice 
Notes of Travel in South Africa, by C. J. Anderson, 
author of Lake N’gami, edited by L. Lloyd; and 
Pearls of the Pacific, by J. W. Boddam Whetham, 
whose Western Wanderings will be familiar to 
many of our readers. Both will be published by 
Messrs. Hurst and Blackett. Messrs. Longmans’ 
announcements in this branch of literature include 
Shooting and Climbing in the Tyrol, by W. A. B. 
Grohmann ; The Frosty Caucasus, by F.C. Grove ; 
The Indian Alps, by a Lady Pioneer; and A 
Journey of a Thousand Miles through Egypt and 
Nubia to the Second Cataract of the Nile, by 
Amelia B. Edwards. 


Unoper the title of My Circular Notes, Mr. J. F. 
Campbell is going to publish in the autumn, with 
Messrs. Macmillan and Co., an account of a 
journey round the world, not altogether along the 

aten track. The notes are full of lifelike de- 
scription and vigorous narrative, and contain 
much that is fresh both of scientific and general 
information. The book will be fully illustrated 
with sketches from the pen of the talented author. 


Messks., CHATTO AND Wuinpvs have in pre- 
paration for publication in October, uniform with 
the Poetical and Dramatic Works of Dr. Westland 
Marston, Mr. W. S. Gilbert’s Dramas, in which 
will be included his most popular wi. “ Pyg- 
malion,” “Charity,” “The Wicked World,” 
“Palace of Truth,” “ The Princess,” and others, 


ProFessor BEtx’s edition of White’s Selborne, 
to be published by Mr. Van Voorst, is nearly 
ready for the press. It will contain, in addition 
to the notes on the original work, a chapter com- 
municated by Lord Selborne on the Roman coins 
and other antiquities found on his lordship’s 
estate in the parish; an account of the Geology 
of the district by Mr. Curtis, of Alton; a list of 
the most noteworthy plants found in the neigh- 
bourhood ; a memoir of the author by the editor ; 
a large number of letters from Gilbert White to 


his friends; the correspondence of his brother | 


with Linnaeus ; one of his sermons; and a speci- 
men of his Garden Kalendar. 


A FrourTH and concluding volume of Professor 
Max Miiller’s Chips from a German Workshop, 





containing essays chiefly on the Science of Lan- 
guage, will be issued immediately by Messrs. 
Longmans and Co., who are also preparing for 
publication a work on The Seventh Great Orvental 
Monarchy, by Canon Rawlinson. 


THE same publishers have in preparation Phi- 
losophy without Assumptions, by the Rev. T. P. 
Kirkman; Religion and Science, by the Rey. 
Stanley T. Gibson; and a translation of the late 
— Ewald’s Antiquities of Israel, by H. 8. 

y- 

Messrs. Hurst AND BLACKET?’s new novels in- 
clude Diane, by Katharine S. Macquoid, and The 
Squire’s Legacy, by Mary Cecil Hay. 

Messrs. PARKER AND Co. announce for publi- 
cation A Trip up the Volga to the Fair of Nishni- 
Novgorod, by Mr. Munro Butler Johnston, M.P., 
and a volume of unpublished Sermons by the 
late Bishop Wilberforce. The lectures delivered 
in America in 1874 by the late Canon Kingsley 
will likewise be published shortly by Messrs. Long- 
mans. 

Tue third volume of Mr. Blanchard Jerrold’s 
Life of Napoleon III. is in the press. 


Messrs. PARKER AND Co. will issue during the 
coming season The First Prayer-book of Edward 
VI., showing at one view the results of the 
various revisions from 1549 to 1662. 


WE are glad to hear that a translation is bein 
— for publication by Messrs. Bagster of M. 

rancois Lenormant’s work on Ancient Chaldean 
Mage and Astrology, recently reviewed in these 
columns. 

Amone Messrs. Parker's announcements are :— 
The Remains of the late A. W. Haddan, edited 
by the Bishop of Brechin; a volume of Sermons 
for Advent and another for Christmas, by the 
late Rev. John Keble; and new editions of The 
Annals of England, A Concise Glossary of Archi- 
tecture, Dr. Irons’ Bampton Lectures, and Daily 
Steps towards Heaven. 

Dr. W. pe Gray Breen has in the press a 
work on the History, Art, and Palaeography of 
the Utrecht Psalter. It will be published shortly 
by Messrs. Bagster and Sons. 


Mr. W. Stieanp’s work on The Life, Work, 
and Opinions of Heinrich Heine will be published 
next month by Messrs. Longmans and Co. 


Messrs. Baasrer’s list of new publications in- 
cludes: The Scriptures Arranged in the Order of 
Time as Written, by the Rev. H. P. Linton; The 
Chronicle of Man, by F. M. Fearnley, with a 
Preface by Andrew Jukes; Thoughts on the Book 
of Job, by R. F. Hutchinson ; and Hidden Lessons 
from the Verbal Repetitions and Varieties of the 
New Testament, by J. F. B. Tinling. 


Tue second volume of the English translation 
of Comte’s System of Positive Polity, containing 
the Social Statics, translated by Frederick Harri- 
son, will appear in a few days. Vol. III., the 
Soctal Dynamics, translated by Professor Beesley, 
is in the press ; and the final volume, the Synthesis 
of the Future of Mankind, translated by Richard 
Congreve, with an Appendix containing the au- 
thor’s Minor Treatises, translated by H. Dix Hut- 
ton, will appear in the spring. 

A TRANSLATION of the Marchese Gino Capponi’s 
History of Florence, by Sarah Frances Alleyne, is 
announced for publication by Messrs. Longmans. 


Mr. James GREENWOOD’s new volume, entitled 
Low Life Deeps ; an Account of the Strange Fish to 
be found there, will shortly be issued by Messrs. 
Chatto and Windus. It will be illustrated in 
tint by Mr. Alfred Concanen, and will contain the 
story of the Dog and Dwarf fight, “retold with 
much additional and confirmatory evidence.” 


Mr. Horace B. Woopwarp has in prepara- 
tion, to be published by Messrs. Longmans and Co., 
an Epitome of the Geology of England and Wales. 


Messrs. RouriEDGE are about to publish The 
Adventures of Captain Hatteras and The Field of 
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Ice, by Jules Verne. Each will contain a large 
number of illustrations by Riou. 


Mr. Witt1am Hecror, Sheriff-Clerk of Ren- 
frewshire, is editing for Messrs. J. and J. Cook, of 
Paisley, a series of selections from the Judicial 
Records of his county, ranging from the sixteenth 
to the beginning of the nineteenth century. These 
Records contain much information illustrative of 
the local history of Renfrewshire; the admini- 
stration of the laws in its civil and criminal 
courts; the manners and customs of the people ; 
the value of land, rents and prices, &c. he 
volume seems especially likely to throw much 
light on the social life and “ humours” of a Scotch 
town from 1680 downwards. 


THE Manchester Guardian announces that the 
Chetham Society will soon issue a volume of Mis- 
cellanies, including the ‘‘ Easter Rolls of the parish 
of Whalley in the sixth and seventh years of 
Edward VI.”; “ Letters on the Claims of the 
College of Arms in Lancashire in the time of 
James I., by Leonard Smethley and Randle 
Holme, deputy-heralds;” “Description of the 
State, Civil and Ecclesiastical, of the County of 
Lancaster, about the year 1590;” and the “ Visi- 
tation of the Diocese of Chester by the Arch- 
bishop of York in 1590.” The volume is edited 
by Canon Raine. The Society has also in pre- 
a The First Visitation of Lancashire, and 

he Townley Inquisitions, edited by Mr. William 

n. 


A portraIr of Mr. James Crossley, by Mr. J. 
H. Walker, has just been placed in the reading- 
room of the Chetham Library at Manchester. 


Str Jonn MAcreEan is preparing for publication 
bysubscription Registrum Munimentorum Prioratus 

uncestonensis, being a collection of charters and 
other instruments relating to the possessions of 
the Priory of Launceston, in the county of Corn- 
wall, extending from the Conquest to the reign of 
Henry VII., with an historical introduction. The 
materials are taken from the archives at Lambeth 
Palace. The work will be in quarto, and a limited 
number only will be printed at the price of a 
guinea and a half. 


Messrs. BLACKIE AND Son will publish shortly, 
under the title of A Trip to Music Land, a fairy- 
tale forming an allegorical and pictorial exposition 
of the elements of music, by Miss Emma L. Shed- 
lock. The work will be illustrated with designs 
by Mr. J. King James, 


Mr. James Grant Witson has prepared, for 
publication by Messrs. Blackie and Son, a work on 
The Poets and Poetry of Scotland, from the 
earliest to the present time, comprising cha- 
racteristic selections from the works of the more 
noteworthy Scottish poets, with biographical and 
critical notices, and illustrated by portraits en- 
graved on steel. The first volume, which will 
appear shortly, begins with Thomas the Rhymer, 

6, and ends with Richard Gall, 1776. 


A NEW edition of Dr. F. A. Pouchet’s work on 
The Universe: or the Infinitely Great and the 
Infinitely Little, is in preparation by the same 
publishers. " 

Amone Messrs. Churchill’s new works for the 
forthcoming season we may mention Clinical 
Studies, by Sir John Rose Cormack ; The Student's 
Guide to Dental Anatomy and Surgery, by H. E. 
Sewill; Medicinal Plants, being figures, with 
accompanying botanical descriptions, and an ac- 
count of the properties and uses of the principal 
_ in medicine, by Robert Bentley and Henry 

en; On the Localisation of Movements in the 
Brain, by J. Hughlings-Jackson; A Guide to the 
Microscopical Examination of Drinking-Water, 
by J. D. Macdonald ; Outhines of Animal Phy- 
nology, by W. H. Allchin; The Student’s Guide to 
Human Osteology, by W. Warwick Wagstatfie ; &c. 


Tue “ Literaturblatt” of the Neue Freie Presse 
Mentions the appearance of a tragedy by Heinrich 
Kruse named Brutus, which may be regarded as 





an imitation of Shakspere’s Julius Caesar, or as a 
work drawn from the same source as that to 
which the English dramatist was indebted— 
namely, Plutarch’s Lives—according to the disposi- 
tion of the critic. The work appears to possess 
great merit, though the comparison it provokes is, 
of course, trying. 

WE neglected to notice at the time the death of 
one of the most active Swedish authors of our 
generation, Johan Gabriel Carlén, who died on 
the 6th of last July, was a favourable specimen of 
a class of literary men in which Sweden has been 

rolific. Poet, critic, editor, connoisseur and col- 
ector, Carlén was a man whose life was entirely 
steeped in an atmosphere of fine art, but whose 
creations, interesting as they were, hardly seemed 
worthy of a brain so learned and practised in 
good taste as their author’s. He was born at 
Hasslekiirr in 1814, and was educated for the law. 
The success of his “ Pieces in Verse,” published 
in 1838, induced him, however, to abandon himself 
to literature. He brought out afterwards several 
volumes of poems, a series of novelettes entitled 
“Romances of Swedish Country Life,” various 
juridical works, and the best existing editions 
of the works of Bellman, Wadman, and Fru 
Lenngren. In 1841 he married the eminent 
novelist Emilie Flygare. He leaves behind him 
a rich collection of pictures and antiques. 


Tue Provengal poet Mistral, author of Mireio, 
will shortly publish a volume of poems entitled 
Les sabots dor. 


WE regret to have to announce the death of Pro- 
fessor Heinrich Riickert, of Breslau. His health 
had been failing for some time, and an inflamma- 
tion of the lungs cut short his active and useful 
life. Professor Riickert—who was the son of the 
— Friedrich Riickert — greatly distinguished 

imself as an historian, and, while the learned 
world loses in him one of its worthiest members, 
the national and liberal cause of Germany is de- 
prived by his death of a most enlightened and un- 
daunted champion. 


WE are glad to hear that the Ladies’ College at 
Melbourne, Victoria, over which Professor C. H. 
Pearson presides, has succeeded beyond the ex- 
pectations of its promoters. It has 120 regular 
students, and thirty occasional ones. The Prin- 
cipal, Professor Pearson, has taken the Lectureship 
on English Literature, and has delivered a course 
of lectures on Shakspere. For the Mathematical 
Lectureship an ex-Professor from Sandhurst, a 
high Cambridge wrangler, has been secured. 


WE shall take an early opportunity of review- 
ing at length Mr. James Bruyn Andrews’ small but 
comprehensive treatise on the Dialecte Mentonais ; 
but for the present we may commend it as 
an interesting addition to the study of compara- 
tive grammar, and as ranking among the more 
serious efforts to establish the real lingujstic value 
of one of those southern dialects which have, of 
late years, been the subject of so much poetic 
enthusiasm. Mr. Andrewsspeaks with some difli- 
dence of his undertaking, yet his grammatical 
essay is the more valuable from the fact that no 
other grammar exists of any of the patois spoken 
from Marseilles to Genoa, though the dialects 
spoken in the neighbourhood of the Mentonese 
canton—which have modified its speech in cer- 
tain localities—have in some instances received 
considerable attention, notably Provencal towards 
the west, and in a far less degree Piedmontese 
towards the north. The French earned the well- 
merited reproach of having long neglected their 
old southern poets, but there now seems to be a 
very earnest and wide-spread movement which 
gradually embraces whatever possesses a literary, 
philological, or grammatical interest in those 
varied dialects which are still so largely spoken 
in the South of France. 


Parts V. and VI. of Romanische Studien are 
devoted to Old French, with the exception of 
some Neapolitan popular songs of the sixteenth 











century, published by Herr von Flugi. Herr Such- 
ier gives an exact print of the Cotton Voyage de 
Brandan with an introduction, and a Bodleian 
fragment of an otherwise unknown chanson de 
geste ; an examination by Herr Koschwitz of the 
age and origin of the Voyage de Charlemagne 
occupies the whole of Part VI. Dr. Boehmer 
himself discusses the vowels a, ¢,¢ in the Oxford 
Chanson de Roland; though we cannot accept his 
main conclusions, his investigation contains much 
of importance for Old French phonology. The re- 
grettably bitter and personal tone of Dr. Boehmer’s 
reply to various criticisms seems to us wholly 
unjustified by them, though in the assumption of 
the non-originality of many of his Roland emen- 
dations he has a real grievance, which calls for 
rectification. 


Tue following Parliamentary papers have lately 
been published :—Statistical Tables relating to the 
Colonial and other Possessions of the United 
Kingdom, Part XIV., 1868, 1869, 1870 (price 
6s, 6d.); Return of Railway Accidents reported 
to Board of Trade in April, May, and June, 1875 
(price 10d.) ; Return by Railway Companies re- 
lative to Signal Arrangements and Systems of 
Working (price 8d.); Eighteenth Report of the 
Inspector of Reformatory and Industrial Schools 
of Great Britian (price 1s. 9d.); Thirty-ninth 
Report of the Inspectors of Prisons of Great 
Britain, II. Northern District (price 2s.) ; Papers 
relating to the Diplomatic Conference at Paris 
for making provision for effecting the Objects of 
the International Metric Commission (price 3d.) ; 
Indexes to Reports of Select Committees on Acts 
of Parliament and on General Carriers Act (1830) ; 
Returns, Papers, &c., relating to Agricultural 
Statistics, Ireland, Public-Houses, Navy (Boys, 
Training Ships), Tenements Valuation (ireland), 
Naval Savings Banks, &c., &e. 








THE LATE DR. BLEEK. 


Tue death of Dr. Wilhelm H. I. Bleek will be 
regretted by every student of language and Com- 
parative Philology. He was the son of the 
famous theological Professor of Bonn, and was 
born at Berlin in 1827, two years before his 
father’s settlement in Bonn. The problems raised 
by Hebrew Grammar on which our Aryan lan- 
guages throw no light directed his attention to 
the African tongues, and on taking his doctor’s 
degree in 1850 he chose as the subject of his 
thesis the North-African origin of the Hottentot 
dialects. The fruit of this was the essay entitled 
De Nominum Generibus Linguarum Africae Aus- 
tralis, Copticae, Semiticarum altarumque Secualium, 
published in 1851. After an unsuccessful attempt 
in 1854 to reach Africa in company with the Niger 
Expedition, he accompanied Bishop Colenso to Na- 
tal in March, 1855, and visited the interior of the 
country, making friends of the natives and spend- 
ing several months in their huts. In the following 
year appeared a volume on The Languages of Mo- 
zambique, compiled from the vocabularies drawn 
up by Peters and others. He was appointed in- 
terpreter by Sir George Grey, the Governor of the 
Cape, in 1857, but ill-health obliged him to return 
to Europe two years later. On going back to 
Capetown in 1860, he was made Librarian of the 
valuable library there, presented to the colony by 
Sir George Grey on his removal to New Zealand, 
the well-known Catalogue of which had been 
compiled by him in two volumes in 1858 and 
1859. The numerous works contained in this 
library on the languages of Southern Africa, 
many of them unique and many in MS., enabled 
him to begin his great work, 4A Comparative 
Grammar of the South-African Languages, the 
first part of which, dealing with their Phonology, 
appeared in 1862. Helped by a pension from the 
Civil List, the second part of the work, on the 
Noun, was published in 1869, and it is to be hoped 
that sufficient materials have been left behind to 
complete the whole. Bleek showed that the 
South African languages, exclusive of the Bush- 
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man, fall into two groups: one, the Hottentot, 
with flections and genders which in one instance 
(that of the Nama dialect) amount to as many as 
eight ; and the other, the Bi-ntu, or Kafir, widely 
distributed over the west and south of Africa, and 
characterised by expressing the relations of gram- 
mar by means of pronominal prefixes. As might 
be expected in a sex-denoting language, the Hot- 
tentot is rich in folk-tales and fables, and a collec- 
tion of these, under the title of Reynard the Fox 
in South Africa, or Hottentot Fables and Tales, 
chiefly translated from the original MSS. in the 
Library of Sir George Grey, was published by Dr. 
Bleek in 1864, In 1868 he wrote a pamphlet on 
the origin of language (Ueber den Ursprung der 
Sprache), which he traced to the cries of anthro- 
_ apes, with a preface by Professor Haeckel. 

Te also contributed a highly suggestive paper on 
“Concord, the Origin of the Pronouns, and the 
Formation of Classes or Genders of Nouns,” to 
the Journal of the Anthropological Institute in 
1872, the object of which was to show that gender 
originated in the attachment of the same pro- 
nominal suffix, or faded substantive, to certain 
classes of nouns. 

The Cape Monthly Magazine has for the last 
five years contained a series of valuable articles 
from his pen, on “African Folk-lore,” in 1870 
and 1871; “Scientific Reasons for the Study of 
the Bushman Language,” in 1873; and “ Preli- 
minary Remarks to a Paper on Resemblances in 
Bushman and Australian Mythology,” in 1874. 
An essay “On the Bushman Language ” was also 
igen in the Cape and its People, in 1869. 

is second Report on researches into “ Bushman 
Folk-lore and other Texts,” presented to the 
Colonial Parliament, has only just been issued, 
and in it he states that the total amount of native 
Bushman literature he has collected “is now 
about 7,200 half-pages,” and a Bushman-English 
and English-Bushman Dictionary, on which he 
had been working for some time past, “‘ now con- 
tains more than 11,000 entries.” In his Hottentot 
investigations he was helped by the Rev. H. 
Tindall, while for his Bushman researches he had 
the indefatigable assistance of his sister-in-law, 
Miss Lloyd. Indeed, since February last this 
of his work has been left almost entirely in 

r hands, as Dr. Bleek himself found all his 
— time occupied with the continuation of his 

omparative Grammar, Ill-health, moreover, and 
the increasing infirmity of deafness made the task 
of writing down the oral communications of the na- 
tives more and more difficult. Perhaps there are 
not many who know that in 1863 he published in 
German a Latin Grammar entitled Formenlehre 
der Lateinischen Sprache zum ersten Unterrichte, 
an English translation of which was always one 
of his great objects of desire, It is said that a 
translation of a portion of it made by himself has 
actually been left behind in manuscript. 

A. i. Sayce. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

MICHEL ANGELO’S “ CREATION OF ADAM.” 
Bellevue House : Sept. 24, 1875. 
In your paper of the 18th of this month, a 
letter from Mr. Alfred Higgins calls attention to 
an article in the Zeitschrift fiir Bildende Kunst, 
wherein an elucidation of the female figure within 
the mantle of God the Father, under the left arm 
of the Creator, in the fresco of the Creation of 
Adam in the Sistine Chapel, is brought before the 
English reader as a new discovery by a certain 
Herr Richter. This female figure—which un- 
questionably, I think, represents Eve interested in 
the creation of Adam before her own birth out of 
his side—is so wonderful an idea, and is so in- 
teresting in relation to the spirit of Michel 
Angelo’s genius, that it seems worth while on my 
part to claim priority in the critical elucidation 
of it. 

In a short paper in the Portfolio, January, 
1871, I hazarded the supposition in the following 
words :—“ In the Creation of Adam the Almighty 
is surrounded by the future in the shape of mighty 
children, supporting Him who needs no support, 
and an antetypal Eve looks round from under 
His arm, her great eyes fixed on the newly- 
created man!” This explicit assertion of the 
meaning of the figure, which had hitherto passed 
as one of the “ mighty children,” or cherubim, sur- 
rounding the Almighty, was entirely questioned 
by my friends; and in June, 1873, I had an op- 
portunity of again examining the original, in the 
company of a friend, a well-known art-critic, who 
remained impervious to, the idea even when con- 
strained to admit that the figure was feminine. 
More than ever, however, impressed by the truth 
of my interpretation, on returning to London and 
trying what could be found regarding the subject, 
I lit upon a large woodcut in chiaroscuro in the 
print-roem of the British Museum, wherein the 
figure was fully expressed, the hair smoothly 
parted on the forehead, quite different from the 
curled locks of the cherubim, the eyes directed 
with a superb expression of wonder and pleasure 
on Adam, and the mammae fully developed. 
Fortified in this secure way, I determined to 
express further my discovery in print, and having 
to write a review of Mr. Black’s Life of Michel 
Angelo Buonarroti for the Portfolio in December 
last, I did so as follows, speaking of the great 
painter’s motives :— 

“The writer remembers, on first examining the 
picture of the Creation of Adam, on the centre nearly 
of the ceiling of the Sistine, being troubled and 
mystified by the figure rising out from within the left 
arm of the Creator, which was manifestly not one of 
the boy-angels surrounding the Majesty; it had a 
feminine character, and was intently gazing on the 
figure of Adam, who is raised up by the touch of the 
forefinger of the right arm of the Father. An in- 
spection of the photograph by Mr. Braun convinced 
him that this was the representation of Eve before 
she existed, an antetypal Eve in the mind of the 
Everlasting Father, who saw effects in their causes ; 
and this was confirmed by the large woodcut, contem- 
porary with the picture, or nearly so, in the British 
Museum, in which the expression of the face and the 
fully-developed mammae leave no room for doubt. 
Were we in possession of the painter's drawings, 
necessary to the preparation of fresco works, we would 


perhaps find the- original of the wood engraving, and 


scientifically formalised. The completest vertebrate 
creature existed prophetically in the simplest saurian, 
as Professor Owen has well expressed, as surely as the 
fowl with all its feathers exists potentially in the 
egg. All this is included incidentally by the 
genius of Michel Angelo, veiled a little, perhaps, for 
fear of heresy or imputed paganism, and it has re- 
mained unremarked until now, as far as we know. 
It was thus that Greek sculpture distanced both 
science and verbal expression, and in this way does 
the art of Michel Angelo come out of its age like 
the act of a possessor of more than ordinary human 
faculties.” 

These sentences, written and set in types in 
December last, were not published till April of this 
year. I am happy to find my friend Mr. Pater 
adopted the idea in his excellent Studies in the 
History of the Renaissance. He may have con- 
ceived it for himself by study of Braun’s photo- 
graph, and so may Herr Richter, were it not for 
the mistaken anauaiien of the figure of Adam, 
and for the entirely gratuitous supposition of one 
of the numerous cherubs being the Second Person 
of the Trinity, or, as he calls Him, according to 
Mr. Higgins, The Son of Man! That Michel 
Angelo represented Christ here as a child is in- 
credible: the notion is only worthy of Klopstock 
or Gessner. As for the innuendo of the nimbus 
being signified by the sweep of the mantle of the 
Creator, it is also unworthy of the painter and 
not in keeping with his nature. Besides, he had 
abandoned the nimbus as an antiquated property 
of the quattrocentisti, and supernatural or divine 
natures were represented by him with a halo or 
glory. These misconceptions appear to me to 
prove Herr Richter to be a wandering light, not 
so likely to discover as to adopt. 

Wim B. Scorr. 








CYPRIOTE INSCRIPTIONS. 
London : Sept. 27, 1875. 

I notice in your issue of the 25th inst., in the 
Science Notes, a short mention of the decipher- 
ment of some Oypriote inscriptions in the Cesnola 
collection by myself. I notice therein one omis- 
sion of some importance in that numbered (1)— 
viz., of the words ed more between the two last 
words. The translation given is correct. The 
note contains a few minor matters for which I am 
not responsible, but they contain no harm. These 
seven are only a few specimens of the thirty odd 
in the collection which are figured, and nearly all 
deciphered in my contribution on the subject to 
the Journal of the American Oriental Society ; of 
which a few extra copies have been distributed, 
though I believe the whole volume of the Journal 
containing them has not yet appeared. 

Since I have been in London, by the kind per- 
mission of Dr. Samuel Birch I have been enabled 
to examine the six Oypriote inscriptions in the 
British Museum, and have read one never de- 
ciphered before. It is one obtained by Mr. R. 
H. Lang, formerly H. B. M. consul at Larnaca, 
and so faultily figured by Moriz Schmidt in his 
large plate at the end of his work, Die Inschrift 
von Idalion und das Kyprische Syllabar, that it 
was impossible to read it except from the stone. 
The following is the transliteration in Roman 
syllables :— 


(1.) ku.po.ro.ko.ra,ti.wo.se.|e.mt.|o.la.o. 
(2.) 0.te.|0.mo.t.po.st.se.|0.na.8t.ti.mo.8e. 
(3.) tt.t.so.ni.ta.se. \ti.pa.se.|e.mt. 

The Greek transliteration would be: 


1.) Kumpoxoparifos éue’ 6 Aaw 

« P > Pp - 
(2.) @d¢ 6 "pot mots “Ovactripos. 
(3.) Aucondas TiBas emt. 


The first word is evidently a patronymic, end- 
ing in -das instead of -dys. The first letter of 
this word, as well as that of the next, may be 0. 
The last proper name may be a Cypriote form of 
On8ns ; so that it is uncertain which of the two 
is noun and which adjective. The translation 





wo should see the development of this Platonic idea, 





Paris: Champion. 20 fr. 


the pre-existent ideal, which of late years has been 


would be: “ (1) Of Cyprocoratis [a daughter] am 
I, He of the people (2) here, my spouse, 18 
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Onasitimos. Diisonidas Tibas am I.” The name 
Onasitimos might be read Onasitmos, on Cypriote 
principles. The inscription is probably a mortuary 
one. It is not yet numbered or on public exhibi- 
tion in the Museum. 

I am also able to add another word to the 
Cypriote portion of the bilingual tablet of Dali, 
in the Museum, viz., we. te. 7., or Ferec: “In the 
year ”—at the beginning of the first line. Also 
one character, ko, to be read yo, at the beginning 
of the second line. A character still before this 
one has left traces, but is (to me) now illegible. 
In Mr. Smith’s plate of the bilingual tablet 
(Trans. Soc, Bibl. Archaeol., vol. i., part 1) no 
trace of either of these additional readings appears. 
Julius Euting, in his Sechs Phoenizische Inschriften, 
&e., figures the character ¢ just mentioned as a, 
erroneously, but gives no hint of the others. 

’ Isaac H. Hatt. 








LOCKE’S MEDICAL STUDIES. 

Weyhill Rectory : Sept. 21, 1875. 
There seems to be no authority for the state- 
ment referred to in your number of the 18th inst., 
that “ Locke was averse from allowing it to be 
known that he once intended to practise medi- 
cine.” Locke himself refers to it as generally 
known, and with no signs of a desire to conceal it, 
in section 2 of his Thoughts concerning Education : 
“T shall therefore begin with the case, and con- 
sider first the health of the body, as that which 
sa ag may rather expect, from that study I 
ve been thought more peculiarly to have applied 

myself to.” Wittiam Henry Srcox. 








' DR. STOKES AND THE ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY. 
Trinity College: Sept. 25, 1875. 

There can be no doubt about the correctness of 
your correspondent as to the fact of Dr. Stokes’s 
repudiation of the competence of the Irish 
Academy’s Committee in the matter of their 
transcript, but he might also have added that 
there is equally little doubt that by the pamphlet 
which contains that repudiation, and from which 
your present number gives an extract, the reputa- 
tion of Dr. Stokes himself will not be enhanced. 

Perhaps an example will make clearer the 
danger of the Powe wel indiscriminate criticism 
in which Dr. Stokes has indulged, and which I, 
incommon with many who know and value his 
labours in the Keltic field, cannot but seriously 

t. 

is answer to the fourth item in the report is 
as follows :—“ Here the facsimile gives ‘do’ for 
the ‘tic’ of the MS. The committee do not deny 
the mistake; but they say ‘the most careful 
copyist would be as likely to read “do” as “ tic.” ’ 
Perhaps he would, if (as was apparently the case 
in the present instance) he aia not understand 
what he was copying, and the person revising his 
work was equally ignorant. The passage is 
simple: ‘Cachraniair tréigid in pian dib. in- 
nuair aile tic thairsiu,’ that is, ‘every second 
hour the pain ebbs from them; the other hour 
it comes (¢2c) over them.’ To my eyes in 1871 
the word ‘tic’ was written with perfect clear- 
ess,” ‘ 

So runs the answer on this point, and, no doubt, 
Dr. Stokes regards it as conclusive—i. ¢., his as- 
fertion goes in one direction, and the committee's 
opinion slightly in the other direction; and, of 
course, the committee go to the wall. 

But, alas for the treacherousness of the kuman 
memory! Had Dr. Stokes forgotten that, in 
1870, he printed a fragment of this identical book, 
and that in this fragment occurs this identical 
passage, and that he himself read the word in 
question, do, and printed it do, and translated it 
as though it were do; and, to crown all, added the 
following note about this do: “do, ‘adit’ ( =do- 
dente &e.,” thereby constructing a root for 


It was a rash note. Surely the Nemesis of 
Speculation as to the meaning of unknown words 
never fell more heavily on editor-translator-anno- 
tator before ! Ro,ert ATKINSON. 





SHAKSPERE AND QUEEN ELIZABETH’S FAVOURITES. 
3 St. George’s Square: Sept. 29, 1875. 


Mr. Simpson makes a capital defence of his posi- 
tion; but he surely exaggerates the popularity of 
Essex. After that favourite’s fiasco in Ireland, 
whence he did not bring “rebellion broachéd on 
his sword,” but left it rampant—it soon broke out 
again after his temporary truce—there must have 
been many citizens of London who, instead of 
pouring out to greet him, asked in 1600-1, with 
Shakspere’s Marullus : 


“ Wherefore rejoice ? What conquest brings he home? 
What tributaries follow him to Rome, 
To grace in captive bonds his chariot-wheels ?” 
Julius Caesar, 1. i. 37-9. 


To set aside this necessary disgust at his failure, 
Essex did, no doubt, make a did for popu- 
larity, as Stowe says ; but the measure of his suc- 
cess in attaining it was shown by the miserable 
failure of his attempted rising—the advance of 
his pride—against Elizabeth, in the very place 
where he had most ostentatiously made his bid 
for popularity, the city of London. Granting, as 
Stowe does, that the citizens liked Essex for a 
time, they yet liked their Queen and Government 
far better, and thought the proper punishment for 
rebels was to have their heads chopped off. This 
feeling I suppose Shakspere—whose loyalty and 
patriotism are above question—to have shared, 
and to have expressed it in his lines in Much Ado, 
and in his tragedy of Julius Caesar—not, of course, 
directly, but by that “covert allusion,” that 
generalisation of political doctrine, which Mr. 
Simpson sees in so many plays directed against 
the Court (New Shakspere Society Transactions, 
1874), and I in these plays—as Mr. Simpson has 
taught me in athers (ebid.)—against conspirators 
in Elizabeth’s and Shakspere’s England. There 
must have come atime in Shakspere’s life when he, 
who had praised Essex, must have condemned 
him; and that condemnation I find, and con- 
tend that his contemporaries must have found, 
in the Much Ado lines and Julius Caesar. 
Mr. Simpson himself holds that “in John and 
Henry IV. we find him (Shakspere) dilating on 
the miseries of the justest rebellion, of seas, Po 
foreign aid, even of full success;” can it be odd 
that, when the Queen’s special favourite rose 
against her under Shakspere’s own eyes, he should 
have repeated his lesson in the plays then under 
his hand, or inserted in another just written lines 
in which the hearer may have read that lesson ? 
Mr. Simpson has warned us that in these ques- 
tions “no man finds aught but what he looks for” 
(New Shakspere Society Transactions, 1874, p. 
440). His strong feeling of Shakspere’s Essex- 
ianism and Roman Catholicism may prevent his 
seeing what strikes me as plain, and what came 
home to me—inclined to Mr. Simpson’s views— 
with unexpected convincingness. At any rate, 
both sides of the question are now before the 
Shakspere world; and if its verdict goes against 
me, it will yet be glad that attention has been 
called to a “ political allusion ” in Shakspere here- 
tofore (to the best of my belief) passed over in 
silence. F. J. FURNIVALL, 








Tue University of Pavia has recently acquired 
a large addition to its funds through the bequest 
of the late Italian Senator and Professor, Luigi 
Porta, who has left to it the whole of his large 
fortune. In the event, however, of the University 
being transferred to any other part of Italy, the 
money is to pass into the hands of the municipal 
authorities of Pavia, and to be applied by them to 








purposes of education. 





SCIENCE. 
RECENT BOTANICAL TEXT-BOOKS. 


A Year's Botany; adapted to Home and 
School Use. By Frances Anna Kitchener. 
Illustrated by the Author. (London, 
Oxford, and Cambridge: Rivingtons.) 

A Manual of Botany, Anatomical and Ply- 
siological, for the Use of Students. By 
Robert Brown. (Edinburgh and London : 
Blackwood & Sons.) 

The First Book: of Botany, designed to cultivate 
the Observing Powers of Children. By 
Eliza A. Youmans. New and enlarged 
Edition, with 300 Engravings. (London: 
H. 8. King & Co., 1872.) 

An Essay on the Culture of the Observing 
Powers of Children, especially in connection 
with the Study of Botany. By Eliza A. 
Youmans; with Notes and a Supplement 
by Joseph Payne. (London: H. 8. King 
& Co., 1872.) ° 

Botany for Young People. Part II. How 
Plants Behave. By Asa Gray. (New 
York and Chicago: Ivison & Co., 1872.) 


THE increased attention which has been 
directed during the last few years to the 
study of natural and physical science has 
already borne fruit in the multiplication 
of text-books in every department. In 
none probably has the literature increased 
more rapidly than in Botany, which is now 
being taught, in some form or other, in a 
considerable proportion of our more impor- 
tant schools. At the largest of these, and 
especially at nearly all the “ public schools,” 
we know that the science-master employs 
the very best books obtainable to guide the 
studies of his boys; but at a great number 
of the smaller and private establishments 
we fear that the books and the -mode of 
teaching still in use are radically vicious. 
In the minds of the teachers of this branch 
of science, perhaps more than in any other, 
there still lurks a belief in the efficacy of 
the ‘‘cram-book,’’ written for no other 
purpose than to load the learner’s memory 
with such a nicely-assorted assemblage of 
“ facts ’’ as is likely to be most serviceable 
to him at his examinations. Of the miser- 
able results of this system the examiners in 
botany to the University of London could 
tell a harrowing tale, this subject contribut- 
ing the largest proportion of failures of any 
in the examinations in science. 

Mrs. Kitchener’s A Year’s Botany is a 
book which can be recommended without 
hesitation to the beginner ; and for young 
children in particular it is the very thing to 
interest them in the study of plants. The 
principle adopted is that of engaging at once 
the observing faculties of the student, lead- 
ing him “ from the known to the unknown,” 
and at the same time interesting him in the 
purpose and function of every part of the 
plant, as its external structure is explained. 
This is the right method ; and one that will, 
we believe, never be found to fail. The mind 
of the learner, instead of being crammed 
with a number of polysyllabic terms and 
dry details of morphology, is led on step by 
step to understand the wonderfal purpose 
which underlies every detail, the connexion 
of cause and effect which engages the 
reasoning powers at the same time that it 
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occupies the observing faculties. Admir- 
able as is the plan, the mode in which it is 
carried out is no less worthy of commenda- 
tion and imitation. At the commencement 
of the chapters, each of which may consti- 
tute a single lesson, is given a list of speci- 
mens required for its illustration ; and these 
are then dissected, as it were, under the eye 
of the student, each point of structure being 
carefully pointed out and explained. There 
is considerable diversity of opinion among 
botanical teachers as to the desirability of 
the use, in the early stages of instruction, of 
technical terms of Greek, Latin, or mongrel 
origin. Some advocate the use of English 
words where possible, analogous to those in 
common use in German; while others main- 
tain that as the technical terms must cer- 
tainly be learnt at some time or other, it is 
best to introduce them at an early period, 
explaining at the same time their origin and 
meaning. The technical term possesses the 
advantage that its use can be strictly 
defined scientifically, while this is often 
difficult when the word used is in the 
‘colloquial language. It is no doubt an 
advantage to the beginner for a “stipule”’ 
to be defined as a “Nebenblatt’’; but 
while ‘‘ pollen” and “ Bliithenstaub” are 
nearly equivalent etymologically, the former 
can be employed without obvious incon- 
grnity or an evident contradiction in terms 
in those cases where the pollen is not 
in the form of a fine dust, which is scarcely 
the case with the corresponding German 
term. For our own part, we have never 
found that even young children find it 
easier to understand what is meant by a 
“dust-spike”” than an anther, or by a 
“‘seed-organ”’ than a pistil, the latter 
Anglicism being in fact scarcely defensible 
from a scientific point of view. Mrs. Kit- 
chener has adopted the via media of using 
only English words as “ milk for babes’’ in 
the earliest chapters, gradually replacing 
them, as the learner becomes able to bear 
“strong meat,” by the recognised technical 
expressions. We cordially recommend A 
Year’s Botany to those who are desirous 
of introducing the study in a rational and 
interesting way to young people. 

Mr. Robert Brown’s “ Manual” is a text-' 
book of most admirable intentions. Its 
design is unexceptionable. The author re- 
cognises the difficulty which has been 
experienced by previous compilers of text- 
books in their attempts to compress into a 
single volume of moderate size the whole of 
‘their subject. We believe the idea to have 
been quite a mistaken one, that the student 
requires his outlines of morphology, physio- 
logy, histology, and classification, all within 
the same pair of boards. The present 
volume is confined to anatomy and physio- 
logy—quite sufficient for a single treatise— 
classification and the structure of cryptogams 
being left for a future publication. Mr. 
Brown has been a diligent reader of con- 
temporary botanical literature in all the 
important languages of Europe; and the 
references to the original sources of infor- 
mation are most copious and valuable. 
Special branches of the subject, as, for 
instance, the phenomena of fertilisation, 
are treated with a fulness of detail which 


work of the kind. With these merits, it is 
the more painful to point out in what 
respects the work does not appear to fulfil 
the intentions of the author. In the matter 
of misprints it is proverbially ‘unwise for 
those who live in glass houses to throw 
stones. We are all at times liable to be the 
victims of our own carelessness, or of the 
printer’s devil. But it requires avery great 
exercise of the virtue which hides a multi- 
tude of sins, to excuse the blunders in the 
names of plants and of writers which con- 
stantly offend the eye in turning over the pages 
of this book. Nor is it without more serious 
faults which greatly detract from its value. 
A text-book which in almost its first sen- 
tence speaks of “intercellular substance ” 
as if it were something of distinct origin 
from the cell-wall; which uses the term 
“primordial utricle” on one page in its re- 
cognised sense of the outermost layer of the 
protoplasmic contents of a cell, on another 
as synonymous with ‘germinal vesicle,” 
while on another it is defined as a membrane 
separating the protoplasm from the other 
cell-contents; which describes the stomata 
as “anomalous cells;” and which affirms 
that carbon forms about one-half of the sub- 
stance of our edible vegetables, cannot be 
placed without reserve in the hands of be- 
ginners. A second edition will doubtless see 
these very numerous evidences of hasty com- 
pilation rectified. 

Miss Youmans’ First Book of Botany is a 
reprint of a well-known American book ; 
although, bearing the imprint of English 
publishing and printing firms, it conveys to 
the uninformed reader no sign of its Ameri- 
can origin. The English student would be 
puzzled by the constant recurrence of Ame- 
rican types and illustrations, no pains having 
been taken to adapt it toa circulation in 
this country. With the details of the book 
we have, however, less concern than with 
the general plan, which we find thus defi- 
nitely laid down at p. 36 :— 

“Tt will be observed that our exercises contain 
none of the descriptions of plants and explanations 
of their growth which usually make up the text 
of botanies (sic), These might be easily given, 
but it would be a departure from our essential 
plan. The work before us—the observation of 
the external characters of plants—is itself exten- 
sive, and it can only be well done by making it at 
first our sole occupation. To observe carefully, 
to repeat our observations till they are familiar, 
and to acquire the ready and accurate use of the 
vocabulary of description, are the only true foun- 
dation of a knowledge of botany, and we must be 
careful not to anticipate the work which belongs 
to a higher stage of the pupil’s progress. The 
accounts of tissues, structures, and functions add 
nothing to the understanding of plant-forms, and 
they afford proper subjects for future exercises in 
observation, to be given in a second book. What 
we have presented is eminently adapted for child- 
hood, when sense-impressibility and curiosity 
about appearances are strongest, and before the 
reflective powers are much developed. The appa- 
rent meagreness of these pages is therefore inten- 
tional. They might easily have been filled with 
interesting reading-matter about plants, but that 
would have opened the door to lesson-learning and 
reciting, which is a thing we specially wish to 
prevent.” 
And thus we have 200 pages, extended over 

seventy lessons (!), full of nothing but the 
very driest and most wearisome details of ex- 





we have not met with in any other 


We can agree with the writer in regard- 
ing the culture of the observing powers as 
one of the great benefits conferred by a study 
of botany; but to look on this as its sole 
aim, or as capable of being pursued with 
advantage by itself independently of phy- 
siology, we hold to be a very serious mis- 
take; and Mr. Payne has well pointed ont 
this radical defect in Miss Youmans’ treat- 
ment of the subject, in his notes on her Essay 
on the Culture of the observing powers of 
children. The loading of the memory with 
an enormous number of technical terms, 
however skilfully arranged, without the 
least explanation of the functions subserved 
by the various parts, can but have a most 
depressing effect on the intellect, and must 
entirely obscure from the mind the dignity 
of the study with which it is occupied. We 
should not dwell so much upon this, were 
we not aware that the same mistake is made 
by some English teachers—had we not been 
told that it is impossible to interest children 
in physiology. Our own experience has 
been precisely the contrary. The simpler 
facts of vegetable physiology, the phenomena 
of germination, of nutrition, of fertilisation, 
we have always found to possess the most 
absorbing interest even for the youngest; 
and older learners it is absolutely im- 
possible to interest intelligently in the de- 
tails of morphology alone. It is this inade- 
quate view of what is really comprised in 
the science which permits Mr. Payne to 
speak of botany as “leaving altogether un- 
cultivated the instinct of experiment ;”’ which 
rendered it possible for an eminent man of 
science, in his evidence before the Science 
Commission, to describe it as a mere 
“science of classification ;”” and which, to 
some extent, justifies the contemptuous 
manner in which the teaching of botany 
is frequently spoken of even by scientific 
men themselves. A child will learn more 
of botany by testing the various conditions 
under which an acorn will grow and assimi- 
late food, or a cucumber “set” its fruit, 
than by laboriously plodding through the 
whole of Miss Youmans’ seventy lessons. It 
is with great regret that we hear that the 
system of instruction recommended in this 
book has been introduced into schools in this 
country of which better things might have 
been expected. ; 
The consequences of this one-sided view 
of the aims and purposes of botanical science 
are seen in the lamentable neglect of Vege- 
table Physiology in this country. There 
never was a time when we had a greater 
number of young botanists than now; but 
their whole energies are, as a rule, directed 
to the collection of specimens and the deter- 
mination of species; they know no higher 
ambition than to detect a rare plant in 4 
fresh habitat, or to describe for the first 
time a new variety of .some well-known 
species. In its way this is extremely useful 
work; and the Natural History Societies 
which have been formed at most of our 
great schools are doing admirable service 10 
this respect. But it is a great mistake to 
imagine that the man who is acquainte 
with all the details: of the English flora 
must therefore be an accomplished botanist. 
Among all these young field-botanists it 





ternal morphology. 
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fingers those who have paid the least atten- 
tion to the physiological side of the science, 
or who care anything about it. In a survey 
of the progress of Vegetable Physiology 
during 1871, which appeared in the Annals 
and Magazine of Natural History, the com- 

iler named German, French, Italian, and 

ussian botanists whose researches had fur- 
nished important contributions to our know- 
ledge of special branches; but only one 
Englishman was even mentioned—and that 
a writer who takes care to tell us he is no 
botanist—Mr. Darwin. The researches with 
which Mr. Darwin’s name are associated 
have added more to our knowledge of 
plant-life than ‘any others that have been 
made during the last thirty years ; they are 
such as are within the reach of any resident 
in the country possessed of ordinary powers 
of observation; and yet the phenomena of 
fertilisation by insect agency had been all 
but absolutely unobserved by English bota- 
nists before his time. Even now we must 
yield the palm, in following up his inves- 
tigations, to Germany, Italy, and Sweden. 
Asa mere matter of pecuniary gain to the 
horticulturist and agriculturist, it is impos- 
sible to foresee the results of a pursuit of 
the enquiry from the point where Mr. Dar- 
win’s observations have left it. 


Professor Gray’s How Plants Behave is one 
of those books which it is simply delightful 
to be able to place in the hands of young 
people. It isa sequel to his introductory 
treatise, How Plants Grow, published fourteen 
years earlier ; and describes in a simple, lucid, 
and most interesting style, illustrated with 
beautiful woodcuts, the phenomena con- 
nected with the spontaneous movements of 
plants, the twining of tendrils and climbing 
stems, the “‘ carnivorous’”’ habits of pitcher- 
plants and sundews, and the adaptations of, 
flowers to fertilisation by insect agency. 
A little work of this kind, summarising the 
more important of the known facts, is most 
welcome, and we should be very glad to see 
it have a lage circulation in this country, 
especially if the illustrations were a little 
adapted to the English reader. 


It is a very healthy sign for the future 
of science to see the compilation of text- 
books pass into the hands of such masters 
of the art as Professor Gray, whose 
Botanical Text-Book: is the very best manual 
yet published, and undertaken in our own 
country in the various departments of science 
by such men as our Huxleys, Roscoes, 
Stewarts, and Olivers; and those who have 
the interests of science at heart should use 
all their influence to prevent these from 
being supplanted by works of inferior merit. 
Compilers of text-books seem often to forget 
that their object should not be merely to 
collect as large a number of facts into as 
small a number of pages as possible ; but 
rather to put the student in the way of learn- 
ing the facts for himself, of encouraging 
rather than “leaving uncultivated the in- 
stinct of experiment.” If more of this 
spirit had actuated the teachers and writers 
from whom the present generation received 
their scientific training, we should not have 
heard so much of the insufficiency of cram 
and of “mere book-knowledge.” We have 
good reason to hope that better times are in 





store, and that the great improvement which 
has been effected during the last few years 
will be maintained in the future. 

AtrreD W. BENNETT. 








La Langue primitive de la Ohaldée et les 
Idiomes Touraniens. By Francois Lenor- 
mant. (Paris: Maisonneuve, 1875.) 


THE volume before us is what the Germans 
would call an “epoch-making” work. So 
far as I can judge, it definitely settles the 
linguistic place of the Accadian language, 
and bases the study of it on a wide and 
firm foundation. Doubtless there is much 
in the comparisons that M. Lenormant has 
made between the old agglutinative lan- 
guage of Babylonia and the modern Ugro- 
Altaic idioms, especially where words and 
roots are concerned, that will hereafter need 
revision; but none will acknowledge this 
sooner than the author, and the main bulk 
of his researches and conclusions will, I 
believe, remain unshaken. Those only who 
have gone over the same ground can have 
any idea of the difficulties against which he 
has had to struggle, or the incontestable 
nature of the chief results at which he has 
arrived. I speak advisedly when I state 
my conviction that the second part of this 
admirable work is the beginning of a new 
era, not only for the study of Accadian itself 
or for Turanian philology in particular, but 
for the science of language in general. ‘ The 
first part of the volume, like Professor 
Schrader’s monograph in the last number of 
the Journal of the German Oriental Society, 
is concerned with a demonstration of the fact 
that Accadian is a language and not a 
jumble of ideographs; which, however ac- 
ceptable it may be to the reading public, 
has little interest for even the merest tyro 
in Assyriology ; while the third part, which 
deals with the history and ethnography of 
the early Turanians of Chaldea, in spite of 


-its learning and brilliant combinations, is 


too full of conjecture and doubtful matter 
to be of very great permanent value. It is 
the second part, therefore, in which our 
knowledge of the Accadian grammar and 
lexicon is extended and corrected, and the 
more or less allied languages of Turan are 
compared, which makes the book what I 
have called it—an epoch-making work. 

It is to be regretted that the occasion 
which called it forth was so unworthy of the 
author and the volume he has produced, and 
that so many pages are consequently wasted 
in proving what the slightest smattering of 
Assyrian would enable the enquirer to learn 
for himself. It is a matter of astonishment 
to the foreigner that a periodical like the 
Journal Asiatique should have admitted so 
extraordinary a specimen of ignorance and 
rash assertion as the article of M. Halévy 
to which M. Lenormant’s book purports to 
be the answer. The slightest schoolboy ac- 
quaintance with the cuneiform characters 
would have sufficed to point out that the 
critic was putting forth assertions without 
having troubled himself to acquire any 
knowledge of what he was criticising. M. 
Lenormant suggests that M. Halévy should 
now undertake to prove that the Iliad isa 
Semitic poem, and written in Semitic; and 
it may safely be said that, with the same 





apparatus, he will find the task an easier 
one than that which he has already at- 
tempted. 

Readers of the Acaprmy need hardly to 
be reminded that Accadian is the name com- 
monly given to the agglutinative la e 
spoken by the earliest inhabitants of Baby- 
lonia with whom we are acquainted. 
their name implies, they had descended from 
the mountainous country to the north east; 
and here, on the peak of Mount Elwand 
they fixed the resting-place of the ark and 
the cradle of their race. To them was due 
the building of the great cities of Chaldea 
and the invention of the cuneiform charac- 
ters, which, like the Chinese, are but de- 
graded forms of more original hieroglyphies. 
The names of the objects represented by 
these hieroglyphics became so many phonetic 
values when the system of writing was 
borrowed by the later Semitic immigrants 
and adapted by them, as best they could, to 
the expression of the sounds of the Semitic 
alphabet. Hence arose the polyphony of 
the Assyrian syllabary, as well as its imper- 
fect adaptation to the wants of Semitic 
phonology. It is the latter fact which 
creates our chief difficulty in deciphering 
the inscriptions. When the Semites first 
came into contact with the Accadians it is 
impossible to say, but it must have been 
at a very remote period, as the earliest kings 
of whom we know have left us legends in 
Semitic side by side with others in Acca- 
dian. Accadian, by the way, was already 
an old language; phonetic decay had set in 
and produced forms which resemble the 
semi-inflection of the Finnic verb. Their 
civilisation had probably reached its height ; 
and a marvellously advanced one it was, as 
befitted a people from whom the northern 
Semites learned the first elements of their 
culture. 

Now, the language of these Accadians, as 
might have been expected, is related to the 
agglutinative dialects of Protomedia and 
Susiana, as preserved to us in the trilingual 
records of the Persian kings and a few brick 
inscriptions. These dialects help to bridge 
over the gulf which separates Accadian from 
the modern idioms with which it is com- 
pared. For Accadian, it must be remem- 
bered, is the oldest specimen we have of 
agglutinative speech, and most of the lan- 
guages with which it has to be compared 
are widely removed from it in time, in space, 
and in social condition. Its antiquity and 
simplicity render it, in one sense, the San- 
skrit of the Turanian family, and, as M. 
Lenormant shows, it has already thrown 
light on some of ‘the problems of Turanian 
philology. Following in the steps of Dr. 
Schiefner, M. Lenormant holds that in the 
Ude of the Caucasus we have a still living 
relic of the Turanian tongues once spoken 
in the south-western part of Asia, and he 
certainly points out some very curious ana- 
logies between this language and Accadian. 
The latter stands, of course, in a group by 
itself, and M. Lenormant’s researches enable 
him to place it between the Samoyed and 
Medo-Susian branches. Whether or not 
the dialects of the Moschi and Tibareni and 
their neighbours are also to be included in 
the Turanian family seems to me more than 
doubtful. Throughout his investigations 
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M. Lenormant has followed the strict method 
of scientific enquiry, comparing first the 
structure and grammar of the languages he 
is discussing, and then their roots, numerals 
and pronouns. It is gratifying to me to find 
that his researches confirm the conclusion 
at which I had independently arrived, that 
the Chaldean group of the Turanian family, 
as represented by the Accadian, finds its 
nearest kin among living dialects in the Ugric 
and Samoyed branches. Even more gratifying 
is it to find that a bilingual tablet discovered 
by M. Lenormant in the British Museum 
verifies the conjectural list of Accadian 
numerals which | gave more than two years 
ago in the Jowrnal of the German Oriental 
Society. A. H. Sayce. 








SCIENCE NOTES, 
METEOROLOGY. 


The Meteorological Organisation of the British 
Isles.—The report of the Meteorological Commit- 
tee for the year 1874 has just appeared, and it 
shows that their office has carried out steadily 
work of the same nature as in former years. As 
regards marine meteorology, the number of ob- 
servers remains small compared with the strength 
of our merchant navy, but the quality of the 
observations which are received appears to be 
good. The investigation of the nine ten-degree 
squares lying close to the equator in the Atlantic, 
is nearly complete, and monthly charts for this 
region will shortly appear. The next district to 
be attacked by the office is the south point of 
Africa. 

The results of storm-warnings are much the 
same as in 1873, nearly 80 per cent. of the warn- 
ings having been justified by subsequent weather, 
and more than half of that proportion having been 
followed by serious storms. 

In the land meteorology of the United King- 
dom some important changes are noticed in the 
announcement of the satisfactory conclusion of 
arrangements for co-operation between the office 
and the Meteorological Society (of London), in 
virtue of which the Society will supply returns 
from certain selected stations for publication in 
extenso by the office in conjunction with returns 
from its own volunteer observers, and in accord- 
ance with the international plan proposed by the 
Permanent Committee of the Vienna Congress, 
which has already been noticed in these pages. 

When the vote for learned societies was taken 
in the House of Commons Mr. Maclagan moved 
its reduction by the sum of 1,000/., this amount 
to be transferred from the Meteorological Office to 
the Scottish Meteorological Society, and was de- 
feated ; but Mr. Smith, on the part of the Trea- 
sury, stated that it was the intention of that 
department to institute an enquiry into the me- 
teorological organisations of the country in the 
course of the autumn. 

All meteorologists will hail this announcement 
as most satisfactory, as no such enquiry has ever 
yet been held except that before the Commission 
on the Advancement of Science now just closed, 
for the committee appointed in 1865 only re- 
ported on the state of the Meteorological Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade. 

The Report of the Commission just mentioned 
has also appeared, and has been noticed in our 
columns ; Dat, as it goes at some length into the 
subject of Meteorology and the condition of the 
Meteorological Office, it may be allowable to refer 
again to its contents. he commissioners for 
the most part content themselves with repro- 
ducing the opinions of some of the gentlemen 
who have given evidence before them. In their 
remarks on the evidence, however, they say 
(p. 25) :— 

“With respect to Meteorology, we are of opinion 
that the operations of the Meteorological Office have 





been attended with great advantage to science and to 
the country. The subject of Meteorology is a very 
vast one, and any scheme for its proper cultivation or 
extension must comprise—(1) arrangements for ob- 
serving and registering meteorological facts; (2) ar- 
rangements for the reduction, discussion, and publica- 
tion of the observations; (3) researches undertaken 
for the purpose of discovering the physical causes 
of the phenomena observed. The resources placed 
at the disposal of the committee are inadequate to 
cover the whole of this wide field: and, having due 
regard to all the circumstances of the case, we 
believe that in selecting certain parts of it, as the 
objects of their special attention, they have been 
guided by a sound discretion. 

“We are also disposed to consider that although, 
as we have already said, the Meteorological Com- 
mittee occupies an anomalous position, no other form 
of organisation could advantageously have been 
adopted under the actual conditions. We think, how- 
ever, that if, as we shall hereinafter recommend, a 
Ministry of Science should be established, the head of 
the Meteorological Office should be made responsible 
to the minister.” 


The commissioners further comment upon the 
views held by Professor Balfour Stewart and 
others, to the effect that climatological enquiries 
should be left to the efforts of local societies aided 
by Government, and while acknowledging the 
usefulness of the results already yielded by such 
systems in the United Kingdom—e.g., that of 
Mr. Glaisher and that of the Scottish Meteoro- 
logical Society—they express their opinion that 
any grants in aid should be made on a systematic 
principle, which could best be effected by making 
them subject to the control of a minister. 

It will be interesting to see how the promised 
Treasury commission will deal with the recom- 
mendations of the Science Commission and with 
the various interests involved, so as to develop 
a working plan which will ensure uniformity of 
method without unduly hampering local freedom 
of action. 


Temperature of the Mediterranean.—In the 
Comptes Rendus for August 9, MM. Charles Grad 
and Hagenmiiller give the results of some observa- 
tions taken in 1872 on the coast of Algeria. The 
mean results in centigrade degrees are 18°8 for 
La Calle, 18°3 for Algiers, and 19°°5 for Oran, with 
a range of from 11° to 18° between the maximum 
and minimum of the year. This variability is 
greater than that observed on the entire branch of 
the Gulf Stream which reaches the coast of Nor- 
way. 

The authors give, for comparison, figures from 
Lorenz's tables for the Adriatic for Fiume Lesina 
and Corfu, from which we see that at the last- 
named station, situated 3° north of Algiers, the 
sea surface-temperature is 1° higher, In the 
Adriatic the sea temperature increases with the 
depth, in winter and in spring, down to forty 
métres of depth, and vice versd in the other part 
of the year, and the mean surface-temperature is 
slightly above that of the air, while in Algeria 
they are nearly the same. 


Storms in the United States.—Professor Loomis 
has published in Stlliman’s Journal for July last 
a third paper of results derived from an examina- 
tion of the Signal Service weather-maps in which 
he has extended his study to the year 1874. The 
mode of investigation pursued has been much the 
same as on previous occasions, and has simply 
taken notice of the actual motion of the storm- 
centres, with but slight reference to the causes 
which have determined their motion. He finds, as 
before, that a storm may take any direction what- 
ever; that its rate of motion may vary between 
sixty miles an hour eastwards and fifteen miles an 
hour westwards. The rate appears to be 25 per 
cent. greater in the evening (4.35 p.M.—11 P.M.) 
than at other periods of the day, but this excess 
is not constant in amount throughout the months, 

Professor Loomis then seeks to establish an 
hourly periodicity for the rainfall, and as he con- 
nects the motion of storms with the form of the 
rain-area, we find that he states that when the 





course of a storm is most northerly the axis of the 
rain-area is inclined to its path 9° towards the 
south, but when the course is most southerly the 
axis of the rain-area is inclined to the storm’s 
ath only 4°. Hence if we knew accurately the 
imits of the rain-area we should learn a great deal 
about the direction and rate of the storm. 

The next point taken up is the relation of storm- 
motion to areas of high pressure. It appears that 
the storms are deflected towards the centres of 
anticyclones. As to the velocity, it is 8 per cent. 
less when the anticyclone lies to the eastward 
than when it is to the southward ; but this portion 
of the subject is dismissed rather briefly. 

The paper concludes with some instances of 
very sudden oscillations of temperature, amount- 
ing to a fall of 48° i one hour at Denver; the 
instance was on January 14 and 15, 1875, 
Temperature at 9 p.m., 14th, was 1°, wind N.E.; 
at 9.15 it was 20°, wind S.E.; at 9.35 it was 
40°; at 11.30 a.m., 15th, it was 52° with a S.W. 
wind, which suddenly backed to N.E., the tempera- 
ture falling to 4°, by 12.30 pm. Professor 
Loomis maintains that such changes could not 
have been produced by horizontal translation of 
air, but must have arisen from some displacement 
in a vertical direction. 


_ Theory of Storms.—In the Comptes Rendus for 
July 12, M. Faye returns to his theory of cyclones 
which we have so repeatedly noticed, by discussing 
Meldrum’s account of the Indian Ocean hurricane 
of February, 1860, and endeavouring to show how 
this was really circular, but modified by the action 
of the South East Trade: the circular form being 
most clearly yosenay, in front, and the wind’s 
motion in the rear being centripetal. He, how- 
ever, makes the admission that the observations 
taken on board ship are not quite so accurate as to 
direction as might be desired. This remark, how- 
ever, cuts both ways, and is quite as damaging to 
M. Faye as to the view he assails. 

In the number for the succeeding week M. Faye 
discusses Espy’s famous statement that no de- 
scending current of air can produce cold, and con- 
sequently can never give rise to precipitation, and 
endeavours to prove theoretically that a mass of 
air forced to descend will arrive at the ground 
saturated with vapour, and therefore capable of 
producing rain. 

M. Peslin in the number for July 12, continues 
to hold his ground against M. Faye, and draws 
the attention of the latter to the fact that in every 
case of a fluid being set in rotatory motion from 
the surface, the motion in the rotating cone itself 
is alwaysupwards; a cyclone, therefore, cannot have 
its origin in the upper strata of the atmosphere 
and descend, as M. Faye supposes. 


Light as a Motive Power.—This is the title of a 
newly published volume by Lieutenant R. H. 
Armit, R.N., who about five years ago produced 
a book entitled The Wind in his Circuits, which he 
has embodied with a quantity of new matter in 
the present issue. Much of the book consists of 
an account of the distribution of winds, &c., over 
the globe, and is of course more or less a simple 
statement of facts, but Mr. Armit has got hold of 
Mr. Crookes’ discovery of the action of light on 
rotating disks and attempts, by its means, to ex- 
plain all meteorological phenomena. : 

In his earlier work, the author spoke of the air 
as a “ homogeneous metallic body”! He hasnot 
quite got free from this idea, but supposes that the 
atmosphere is enveloped by “a transparent spherical 
metallic shell” (p. 36) produced by metallic vapour 
from the centre of the earth (p. 37). The effect of 
the electric fluid passing through the metal-laden 
currents above is “to exert a hitherto unknown 
force on the surface of the earth by pressing all mat- 
ter to it,” thereby accounting for the existence of 
creeping plants!!! (p. 44). The precipitation 
of metallic vapour gives rise to aerolites, an 
causes violent electrical phenomena, thunder- 
storms, &c.!!! 

As to physics, Mr. Armit states that ice slowly 
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evaporates though there has never existed suf- 
ficient heat to volatilise the water of which it is 
composed (p. 37). “Cold is heat in a latent 
state, it is so greedy of heat and moisture that it 
absorbs all it can of these from everything in 
nature, and thus forms ice, a solidified metallic 
substance” (p. 77). The italics are Mr, Armit’s. 
Our readers will admit that further notice is need- 
less. Messrs, Triibner are the publishers. 





GEOLOGY. 


An acceptable addition to the literature of North 
American geology has recently appeared in the 
shape of a Report by Mr. G. M. Dawson, who 
was attached as geologist and botanist to the 
British North American Boundary Commission. 
Two seasons of field-work carried the expedition 
over a vast extent of country in the vicinity of 


the forty-ninth parallel—stretching, in fact, across 


the continent from Lake of the Woods westward 
to the Rocky Mountains. A large part of the 
section thus traversed was but imperfectly known 
to the geographer, while the geologist had touched 
it at only a few points. Mr. Dawson has aimed 
at making the region near the boundary line a 
link of connexion between previous surveys, 
which were more or less isolated, so that 
the forty-ninth parallel may be a kind of base- 
line for future operations. The oldest rocks 
occur in the east of the country, and in- 
clude representatives of the Laurentian, Huro- 
nian, Lower Silurian, and Devonian formations. 
No exposure of Carboniferous rocks is known, and 
although such rocks may exist at no great depth, 
it is not likely that any search for coal would be 
successful. It appears, therefore, that the Western 
“—_ region must ser for its supply of fossil 
el on the coals and lignites of Cretaceous and 
Tertiary age. Neither Permian nor Triassic rocks 
are known, and the Jurassic series is but feebly 
represented. The Cretaceous formation, on the 
contrary, is largely developed, and rocks of this 
age, though differing widely from our European 
Chalk, form the great Plain of the Souris. These 
are succeeded by the Lignite Tertiary formation, 
robably of Eocene age, on which Mr. Dawson 
previously reported. It should be added that 
Principal Dawson contributes some notes on the 
fossil plants which were collected by the expedi- 
tion, while Professor Cope describes the verte- 
brate remains. The Report is accompanied by a 
coloured geological map and by sections. 


In a paper read at the recent meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Professor E. B. Andrews, of the Geolo- 
gical survey of Ohio, drew a comparison between 
the Ohio and the West Virginia sides of the 
Alleghany coal-field. It is notable that while 
there is an enormous thickness of coal-measures 
in Western Virginia, on the Kanawha, the Guyan- 
dotte and other rivers, the measures on the oppo- 
site side of the field are comparatively thin. 
Thus, measuring from the Pittsburg seam to the 

e of the productive coal-series, a thickness of 
3,100 feet is attained on the Kanawha and the 
New River, but this is reduced to from 500 to 
900 feet in Ohio and Western Pensylvania. 


A terrer from Mr. E. Hillyer, published in 
the September number of the American Journal 
of Science, describes the structure of the well- 
known “Stone Mountain,” in De Kalb Co., 
Georgia. This is a bald mass of whitish granite, 
80 homogeneous in texture that on penetrating 
beneath the weathered surface it might be possi- 
ble, according to the writer, to quarry a monolith 
@ quarter of a mile in length. 


_ Some interesting cetacean remains in the Univer- 
sity Museum at Parma have been described by M. 
Strobel in a communication to Professor Geinitz, 
oman in the last number of the Neues Jahrbuch, 

ese remains consist of five skeletons referable to 
the genus Céetotherium, three of which are as- 
signed to C. Capallinii, Brandt. Of the others, 
one was found by Cortesi in the yellow sands of 








Piacenza and belongs to C. Cuviertt, Bortard ; 
while the fifth, which is by far the most in- 
teresting of the group, is the typical skeleton of 
C. Cortesii, Desmoulins. Reference to this s 
cimen has been made both by Brandt and by Van 
Beneden, but neither of them appears to have seen 
it. The remains were found by Cortesi, in 1816, 
in a blue marl near Montezago in Piacenza. 
Strobel points out the distinctions between the 
several species of Cetetherium, and seeks to show 
that the skull in the Turin Museum, which has 
been provisionally referred to C. Cortesit by 
Brandt, differs from the typical specimen at 
Parma, and probably represents a new species, for 
which he proposes the name C. Gastaldu. 


AccoRDING to a paper by M. Paul Gervais, pub- 
lished in a recent number of the Comptes Rendus, 
some interesting animal and vegetable remains 
have lately been brought to light during ex- 
cavations conducted by M. Cazalis de Fonduce at 
Durfort, Dep. of Gard. A fresh-water marl 
has yielded several genera of dicotyledons and 
gymnosperms, associated with fresh-water shells 
and with entire skeletons of certain mammalia, 
including an elephant referred to E. meridionalis. 


Tue recently published part of the fine 
serial entitled Archives du Muséum d Histoire 

Vaturelle de Lyon contains the conclusion of a 
paper on the Quaternary Fauna of the Basin of 
the Rhone, by Dr. Lortet and M. E.Chantre. The 
frontispiece represents a specimen of Elephas in- 
termedius, Jourdan, which was found, in 1859, in 
a loamy deposit in one of the streets of Lyons, 
and is now in the local museum. The essay con- 
cludes with a general description of the fauna and 
climatology of the country when the human race 
was yet “ & son aurore.” 


In the same number of the Archives will be 
found the commencement of a paper on the vege- 
table fossils of Meximieux, Dep. of the Ain, by 
Count de Saporta and Dr. A. F. Marion, The 
materials for this paper were obtained from 
certain fresh-water limestones, rich in plant-re- 
mains, which have been preserved by encrustation 
in tufaceous carbonate of lime. The flora appears 
to be of Pliocene age, and the stratigraphical 
position of the deposits is discussed by M. Falsan 
in an introduction to the present paper. 


A Tertrary Pleurotomaria from Victoria has 
been described by Professor McCoy in a recent 
number of the Annals of Natural History. It 
was found in limestone, interstratified with basalt, 
probably of Upper Miocene age, and has received 
the name of P. tertiaria. The specimen was first 
described as the only known Tertiary species, and 
was thus regarded as of special interest, since it 
served to connect the Mesozoic Pleurotomariae 
with the recent species. It appears, however, 
that representatives of the genus were previously 
known from Tertiary deposits. 


Tue appearance of the third volume of Dr, 
Heer's Flora Fossilis Arctica should not be allowed 
to pass unnoticed. The author’s friends, remem- 
bering his protracted illness, will heartily congra- 
tulate him on the completion of the volume, and 
will be glad to hear that the Royal Swedish 
Academy of Sciences has awarded to him their 
gold Linnaean Medal. Indeed, the rich materials 
described in this volume were obtained from the 
Swedish Arctic Expeditions. The work contains 
descriptions of thirty-four Miocene species, sixty- 
five Upper Cretaceous and seventy-four Lower 
Cretaceous, all from Greenland; and of sixteen 
Cretaceous and four Lower Carboniferous species 
from Spitzbergen. The concluding part is devoted 
toa review of our knowledge of the entire Miocene 
flora of the arctic zone—a flora which already 
contains as many as 321 species. 


Indianite is the name under which Professor 
FE. Cox has recently described a fine white 
porcelain-clay which forms an extensive deposit 
in Indiana, and is worked to supply the porcelain 
manufacturers of Cincinnati. 





In compliment to Professor Gastaldi, the name 
of Gastaldite has been bestowed on a new mineral 
species which occurs in the Val d’Aosta, and ap- 
pears to be essentially a silicate of alumina, soda, 
and protoxide of iron, crystallising in the clino- 
rhombic system. 


Ir appears that a mineral from Neepigon Bay, 
Lake Superior, described some time ago as a new 
species under the name of sonochlorite, is merely 
a very impure variety of prehnite. Mr. Hawes, to 
whom this determination is due, has also examined 
the well-known chlorastrolite from Isle Royale, 
Lake Superior, and concludes that this is not a 
homogeneous substance, and that a large pro- 
portion of the stone is nothing more than impure 
chlorite. 








FINE ART. 


A Christian Painter of the Nineteenth Century. 
By the Author of “A Dominican Artist,” 
“ Life of S. Francis de Sales, &c.” (Lon. 
don: Rivington & Co., 1875.) 


Tue Christian painter whose life is here re- 
corded is Hippolyte Flandrin, best known 
by his great wall-paintings in the churches 
of S. Vincent de Paul, and 8. Germain 
des Prés, in Paris. These works have 
earned for the simple-minded religious 
artist who produced them the title of the 
Fra Angelico of the present day, and in 
truth these long lines of saints and records 
of miracles, executed in the spirit of the 
weak though sweet purism of early religious 
art, belong far more to the ages of faith than 
to the present century with its bold’ realism 
and rationalism. But there is no religious 
sentimentalism or affectation of belief, such 
as we findin many so-called Christian painters 
of modern times, with Flandrin. His works, 
whatever criticism may fall upon them from 
an artistic point of view, were the true and 
natural expressions of his thoughts. His 
life is marked by the same childlike love 
and faith as his pictures, and one can hardly 
help smiling sometimes atits simple pleasures 
and naive credulities :— 


“ Just now as I went to work,’ he writes to 
his mother, “I begged the Blessed Virgin to go 
and see you in your dark little corner by the 
clock, where I fancy you must be very ¢riste in 
this bad weather. Ran sure she will have given 
heed to my prayer. She must love you—you are 
so good and kind and patient, and you bend your 
will so gently and submissively to God’s will. I 
only wish we could imitate you as much as we 
love you.” 

This good mother, who lived under the 
Virgin’s care to the age of eighty-nine, was 
always the object of the artist’s most tender 
solicitude ; indeed, in all the relations of 
life as a son, brother, husband, and father, 
he appears in a most amiable light. His 
letters to his “dear papa and mamma,” 
and his “dear brothers,” with which the 
biography is chiefly filled, are written in a 
strain of the warmest affection :— 

“We shall come back to Lyons,” he says in one 
of his letters when he first went to Paris, “ as we 
went, believing in God and taking some pains to 
keep his commandments. You will be surprised 
that I should say believing in God, but hardly 
any one here does believe in Him. We shall re- 
turn loving and respecting our parents. Ah, in- 
deed! Every time I think of seeing you again, I 
am so happy I could ery for joy.” 


And later on we are told that while decora- 
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ting the church of S. Paul at Nimes he 
inscribed the names of father, mother, 
brother, and sister, and brother’s children, 
all whom he loved best, within a fold of the 
drapery of his figure of Christ at the top of 
the choir as a sort of secret ex voto. 

The outward events of this simple pious 
life were not exciting. Flandrin took no 
part in any of the political manifestations 
that took place in his time, but when firing 
and barricade-making were going on in the 
streets of Paris in 1830, and attracting most 
young artists into the strife, he kept quietly 
at home, and assured his mother that she 
need be under no apprehensions on account 
of him or his brother Paul, who accom- 
panied him to Paris, for that they were 
‘‘acting very prudently and would not go 
into danger.’ His whole life indeed was 
devoted to his art, which he ever strove to 
raise to the standard of the religious ideal 
he set before him, and to the simple accom- 
plishment of his duty, or as he phrased it, 
the keeping of God’s commandments. A 
noble purpose enough and honestly fulfilled 
in his life, only one does not quite see the 
need for recording it. There are plenty of 
men, it is to be hoped, whose lives are marked 
by an honest fulfilment of duty, and whose 
epitaphs might record of them that they 
were good sons, brothers, and husbands, but; 
who happily have yet found no biographers. 
However, the sweet milk-food given in this 
book will no doubt prove sufficient nutri- 
ment for a large class of readers whose 
palates are unvitiated by more spicy con- 
diments. The author, a lady who has 
already gained respect by her former works, 
has written it with the very best intentions, 
hoping that it may be “‘a deep lesson and 
encouragement to all, especially to that 
numerous brotherhood of artists who, follow- 
ing in Flandrin’s steps, may find his example 
help them to share in that which was his 
strength as a man and his inspiration as an 
artist, namely, his pure life and God-fearing 
ways.” It seems cruel to discourage such 
a hope, but we cannot believe in any 
numerous brotherhood of artists at the pre- 
sent day following in Flandrin’s steps. It 
is a new art and a new faith that we want ; 
food that will feed men and not babes, and 
it is the thought of the nineteenth century, 
and not a ‘mere galvanism of that of the 
fourteenth, that artists should strive to ex- 
press. In this new art also it remains true 
that the greatest strength as a man and 
inspiration as an artist must be sought in 
‘a pure life and God-fearing ways ;” but 
many so seek it, it must be remembered, 
who have not the simple unquestioning 
habit of faith that was the heritage of 
Hippolyte Flandrin. . Mary M. Heaton. 








THE TRINITA DI CAVA MONASTERY. 


(Continued from page 263.) 
Rome : September, 1875. 

The most interesting part of these monastic 
buildings, so often modernised and restored, is a 
dimly-lighted and solemn cloister, with arcades 
and coupled columns of granite and various 
marbles, overlooked by an enormous mass of 
beetling rock that excludes the bright sunbeams 
from the mysterious precincts, This was raised 
about A.D. 1275 by the same Abbot, Leo II., who 
built also a spacious chapel, with roofs supported 








by massive columns, contiguous to that cloister, 
and dedicated to St. Germanus. On the same 
level we notice an ancient crypt, long used for 
sepulture, and still containing heaps of skulls and 
bones piled up in gloomy recesses under its dim 
vaults, said to be of the period of Longobardic 
dominion in Italy, and known to have been for 
ages a chosen place of interment for the great of 
the land, Longobards, Normans, the pious and 
the powerful, out of reverence for those saints, the 
founder of this monastery, and the sixteen 
beatified abbots, his earliest successors, whgse 
relics lay in the same soil under the vaults that 
still overshadow this consecrated spot. On the 
walls of the chapel of St. Germanus some notice- 
able fresco paintings are still extant, though now 
but dimly seen by the light of the sacristan’s 
torch. On one side, the Holy Trinity, a picture 
probably of the fourteenth century, with some- 
thing of the grotesque in character—the Father 
represented as supporting the Son, who is fastened 
to the cross, while the Divine Dove hovers between 
—that conception, so near to the absolute trithevs- 
tic, which the mediaeval mind long admitted with 
profoundest reverence. On other surfaces in the 
same dark chapel we see the more memorable fres- 
coes by Andrea Sabatino, which may be entitled to 
rank among his masterpieces, oneof which, The Last 
Judgment, is, however, so blackened and damaged 
that the uplifted torch gives no light sufficient 
for appreciative inspection. More impressive, 
because better, preserved, is another picture by 
Andrea, St. Benedict enthroned in abbatial state, 
and blessing a group of monks, in a recess over a 
small, and apparently very ancient, altar. 

I may add that the best known works by Saba- 
tino of Salerno are in the museum at Naples: a 
Descent from the Cross, The Adoration of the Magt, 
a species of allegory of Religion, St... Nicholas En- 
throned among his Devotees, &c.; also some fres- 
coes of superior merit in the vestibule of the inner 
court of San Gennaro dei Poveri, a great Nea- 
meer asylum. Referring to this follower of 

affaele in Southern Italy, Burckhardt says: 
“Of all his pupils Andrea Sabatino, or Andrea 
da Salerno, has most of Raffaele’s spirit.” 

The abbots of La Trinita often distinguished 
themselves as patrons of art, no less than of 
literature. The example set by the Abbot 
Desiderius (afterwards Pope Victor III.), who, 
A.D. 1066, commenced the rebuilding of the 
Monte Cassino church and monastery, engaging 
the best artists from Constantinople to adorn this 
great structure with mosaics, &c., was speedily 
followed by the mitred superiors of Subiaco and 
La Cava for the Trinita cloisters (Chronic. Ca- 
vens., an. 1082). In 1160 the abbot Marinus 
ordered the “Cavense” church to be adorned 
with wall-paintings, mosaics, marble intarsie, 
of all which only a single object with marble 
inlaid work, and sculptured ornamentation, is 
now extant—no longer in the church, but 
in the spacious refectory, where it is (I under- 
stand) daily used for reading during meals, 
Leo IL., abbot from 1268 to 1295, ordered these 
wall-paintings in the chapel of St. Germanus, 
the remnants of which are still pointed out; 
though (as I have observed) the more remarkable 
extant works in that chapel seem, and are in part 
known to be, of much later date. Several minia- 
tures in the codices preserved in the library were 
executed by monks of this cloister in the four- 
teenth century. The monastic buildings, gradually 
falling into decay, were repaired from, time to 
time between 1528 and 1593. A destructive in- 
jury, caused by the falling of an overhanging 
rock — fatal to a block of buildings and in- 
volving the loss of several codices, in the 
Archivio—was promptly repaired by works or- 
dered by the Abbot Giulio di Polena, in office 
from 1756 to 1763. In 1641 the then abbot, 
Gregorio Lottieri, caused the relics of the saintly 
founder, Alferius, with those of his immediate 
sucessors, Leo and Peter (Cavense abbots from 


terranean crypt to the chapel of the Holy Sacra- 
ment in the present church, and deposited in 
three large and splendid sarcophagi, all encrusted 
with Florentine mosaics, by Giuseppe Rappi, an 
artist famous in that walk. In m ia gorgeous 
tombs the three saints now repose under an im- 
endent mass of native rock which here intrudes 
its sternly-rugged front on one side of the rich 
altar, whose ever-burning lamps indicate the 
tabernacle of the perpetually reserved host. Mag- 
nificent as are these tombs of jasper, agate, por- 


‘phyry, and coloured marbles, they do not accord 


with the solemnity of the associations, or with 
the memory of the holy men whose relics 
lie therein. Like the shrines of St. Bene- 
dict and St. Scholastica at Monte Cassino, 
they betray that want of sympathy with the 
spirit of mediaeval devotion, or with the art- 
genius fostered by that spirit, so frequently ap- 
parent in the modernised churches and modern 
art-schools of Italy. 

The last noticeable addition to the treasures of 
the monastic church at this Benedictine estab- 
lishment was the organ, with eighty-four registers, 
made by Di Ginnaro (of Naples) in 1844—a noble 
instrument of grand capabilities, but now sadly 
damaged and neglected, though, as we are assured, 
not more than 1,000 francs is required for fully 
repairing it, and not more than 100 francs per 
annum for maintaining it in its integrity. The 
Benedictine fathers have applied in vain to the 
Minister of Public Instruction for the discharge of 
this task, which is beyond their now limited means. 
The Government, I am sorry to say, will spend no- 
thing either for the repair of the church (in parts 
still unfinished) or that of this famous organ, the 
music of which, as it is played by an able per- 
former at high mass, is still grand and affecting, 
potent for the utterance of devout feeling in all 
moods, from depth of tenderness to ecstacies of 
rapture. Well might we apply to it the lines in 
Rogers’ Italy (though elicited by what must 
have been its predecessor in the choir of the 
same church), when that poet dwells in memory 
on strains here heard :— 

“Many a chaunt, 
Solemn, sublime, such as in midnight flows 
From the full choir, when richest harmonies 
Break the deep silence of thy glens, La Cava.” 


Turning to the literary activities at this Bene- 
dictine centre, we have first to place on record the 
life of St. Alferius and his three immediate suc- 
cessors by a monk known as Hugo of Venosa, who 
wrote probably in the year 1140 (Muratori, Rer. 
Ital. Script., t. vi.) ; next, a very important publi- 
cation, the Diztonario dell’ Archivio Cavense, 
6 vols. folio (commenced in 1630), by another 
padre of this cloister, Don Agostino Venereo; 
earlier in date an Italian publication, consist- 
ing of a second series of “ Lives” (Vite det santt 
Padri Cavensi), by the monk Don Alessandro 
Ridolfi, 1582, who published several “ Poesie 
Sacre,” also a translation in veritable cinque- 
cento Italian of the primitive Latin Life of St. 
Alferius above-mentioned. Notice is due to 4 
recent edition of this Vita di Santo Alferio, with 
preface and explanatory comments, by a French 
Abbé, Paul Guillaume, now resident at this 
monastery in his capacity of Professor of History 
at the college still maintained here for secular 
education. The same writer promises a complete 
history (in French) in one volume, of the Cayense 
establishment—a work (I understand) almost 
ready,-and from which those interested in subjects 
of this class may expect much valuable informa- 
tion.* 





* This volume gives an account of the opening 
of the superb tombs of St. Alferius and his suc- 
cessor, St. Peter, October 5, 1874, for the purpose 
of extracting a relic promised to the Bishop of 
Policastro. The body of the saintly founder was 
reported, on testimony from several eye-witnesses, to 
have been found, though not entire, in great part 
preserved—“‘sebbene non intero, era pero ben con- 
servato.” 





1050 to 1123), to be removed from the semi-sub- 
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At the time when (1867) the law of suppression 
was enforced, and this famous monastery reduced 
from its original character to that (now alone 
recognised) of a “national monument,” with 
public library and archives, &c., the Trinita 
cloister was inhabited by thirty monks and 
twenty-four novices, under the authority of their 
mitred abbot, elected for a certain number of 

ears. The revenues then amounted, it is said, to 
23,000 ducats per annum, and were liberally spent 
in charities, providing, among other beneticent 
applications, food daily distributed from a kitchen 
kept up on these premises expressly for the relief 
of the poor at their ever hospitable gates. 

The five Padri now suffered to remain with 
their Abbot on these premises, and who are all— 
as the Benedictine discipline in Italy and Sicily 
long required among conditions of reception into 
novitiate—men of patrician birth, now receive 
from Government, in lieu of all they have lost, 
360 francs a head per annum ! 

Contemplating the past and present of this cele- 
brated monastery, can we fail to admit feelings of 
regret, if not of indignation, against a procedure 
which, pitifully crushing out such reverend in- 
stitutions, announces a war against Catholic an- 
tiquity, an antagonism of.the State against the 
Church in this land, the birthplace of the most 
beneficial monastic system, thus declaring itself 
with effect hostile to many interests, ruinous to 
many individuals? C. I, Hemans, 








THE MICHEL ANGELO FESTIVAL AT FLORENCE. 


Ovr correspondent at Florence sends us the fol- 
lowing, in continuation of his letter published in 
our last number :-— 

** Florence : Tuesday, Sept. 14. 


“Yesterday the great statue of David was exhibited 
to public view for the first time since its removal to 
the Academy, and at the same time a collection of 
casts and photographs from Michel Angelo’s works 
combined to form a most interesting exhibition, 
offering to the student an opportunity of rare occur- 
rence, to study the great artist from period to period 
of his career. At ten o'clock those invited to assist 
at the inauguration assembled in the rooms till, on 
the arrival of the Prince of Carignano, the tribune 
was thrown open and the David exposed to view. 
The Prince and his suite first made the circuit of the 
rooms, then the other guests had a leisurely survey, 


after which the Exhibition was thrown open to the | 


public. The David occupies a tribune at the end of 
the new hall of the Academy. No description is 
necessary of this well-known and incomparable statue, 
perhaps the greatest modern work in existence. Suf- 
fice it to say that, in its new position, it is admirably 
lighted, and is better seen than it was before when it 
stood on the raised platform in front of the Palazzo 
Vecchio. Fora long time a pipe from the roof was 
allowed to empty itself on the statue; and this, com- 
bined with the action of the weather, injured the 
marble, while a crack in one leg steadily increased, 
till at last it was resolved to remove the precious 
statue. and place it under cover. With much labour 
and ingenuity the huge mass was swung between 
wheels, and, by means of a railway laid down for the 
purpose, was conveyed to the Academy, where a room 
has been specially prepared for it. On each side of 
the tribune there are transepts in which casts are 
placed of most of Michel ‘Angelo’s’ other famous 
works, as well as of ‘the originals possessed’ by 
Florence—such as the Moses, the recumbent figures 
called Day and Night, Dawn and Twilight, the -Pieta, 
the beautiful and touching Madonna of Bruges, the 
prisoners of the Louvre, a wonderful bust of Pius III, 
the Cupid, and other masterpieces. . The Exhibition 
requires repeated visits, for.at first sight such a col- 
lection is overwhelming. In the middle of one wing 
stands the cast of the little statue of St. John be- 
longing to the Count Rosse Corsini Gualandi, of Pisa, 
formerly attributed to ‘Donatello, but latély declared 
by several eminent artists and critics to be a work 
of Michel Angelo. There is much diversity of opinion 
on the subject, but by whomsoever it may be it'is a 
most exquisite and attractive statue. Beside the casts 

ere are in other rooms a fine old copy of the fresco 
of the Last Judgment, a portrait of Michel Angelo, 





several pictures painted from his designs, and, further 
on, the photographs from the ceiling of the Sistine, 
and from studies and sketches possessed by Florence 
and by French, English, and German galleries. 

“ This evening the festivities closed with a magnifi- 
cent illumination of the hills round Florence. Omi- 
nous clouds hung over the city all day, and rain 
even fell for some minutes, but as evening came on 
they rolled back towards the mountains till the moon 
shone out, illuminating the city and the upper masses 
of the distant thunderstorm, while the lightning 
flashed out from the darkness underneath, so that 
nature and art combined together to form a magnifi- 
cent spectacle for the closing féte. At Porta San 
Nicolo, the gate farthest up the river, a spur of the 
low hills which skirt the south side of the city comes 
down almost to the water's edge. On the face of 
this are terraces, cascades and fountains, and winding 
foot and carriage ways, with handsome stone balus- 
trades leading to the great piazza on the top of 
which stands the bronze David. At the back of this 
piazza is a large pond with a high balustrade 
behind, forming a terrace on which stands a 
loggia used as a caffé, and in the rear of this 
are the church and convent of capuchins, the Vila- 
nella of Michel Angelo, surrounded by venerable 
cypresses, and higher still the battered tower and 
ancient facade of San Miniato stands amid the 
fortifications designed by him for their defence and 
that of Florence. A more advantageous opportunity 
for illumination there could not be, and full advan- 
tage was taken of it. All the architecture on the 
front of the hill was made out with different coloured 
lamps arranged in varied groups, while the balus- 
trade crowning the summit was a line of brilliant 
light. The great tower of the gate, the only one left 
in its antique state, was lined with lights, while from 
its top, rising almost as high as the piazza, a powerful 
electric flash was thrown, turning the rustic stone- 
work of the cascades into white marble, and showing 
the great crowd densely covering every inch of standing 
room. The piazza itself was a forest of elegantly 
designed bouquets of coloured lamps and illuminated 
pagodas ; the loggia was doubly lighted, being reftected 
in the pond below, while the tower facade and fortifi- 
cations of San Miniato were drawn against the sky in 
lines of trembling light. In addition to this, the 
culminating point of the spectacle, all the villas on 
the drive by the hills, as well as many others for 
miles round Florence as far as the eye could reach 
were brilliantly lit. The hill of Fiesole shone 
brightly, as also did the village of Settignano, where 
Michel Angelo spent his infancy. 

‘“ Bands of music were placed in conspicuous posi- 
tions, and the vast, but quiet and orderly crowd, 
moved about enjoying the spectacle and listening to 
the music. Not a single accident is reported through- 
out all the days of the fetes. ‘To-morrow the 
artists of Florence will give a dinner in honour of 
Michel Angelo, and various expeditions are proposed 
for succeeding days to spots connected with the great 
name, and then Florence will return to the quietness 
and dulness of the still hot autumn season.” 








MORE FRAGMENTS OF THE SCULPTURES OF THE 
PARTHENON. 


In the Acapemy of August 1; 1872, I stated that 
a number of fragments of the sculptures of the 
Parthenon had been adjusted to their places in 
the frieze by combining casts of the remnants still 
at Athens with ‘the marbles brought by Lord 
Elgin. ", My, success in ‘identifying many of these 
fragments led me to visit Athens in 1874, when I 
examined once more all the fragments of sculpture 
stowed away in the magazines of the Akropolis, 
or lying about on the surface of the rock. Having 
set apart all those which I could recognise as 
robably belonging to the Parthenon, and having, 
y the kind permission of Mr. Eustratiades, the 
Conservator of the Akropolis, had them trans- 
urted into the Museum which has been recently 
Puilt there, I caused casts to be made of all these 
fragments for the British Museum. 
hese relics of the work of Phidias consist of 
fragments of the pedimental figures, metopes and 
frieze. As they only reached the Museum in the 


spring of this year, they have not as yet been ex- 
amined as thoroughly as they deserve. 


However, 





the results of this examination up to the present 
date are encouraging. Of the fragments from the 
pediments one proyed to be the base of the neck 
of the Athene of the Eastern pediment, and when 
adjusted to the well-known Elgin fragment of the 
body of the Goddess corresponded exactly with 
this part of the figure as it appears in Oarrey’s 
drawing. (See Michaelis’ Parthenon, pl. 7, fig. 2; 3, 
and pl. 8, fig. 13.) Three fragments have been 
adjusted to metopes—the right thigh of the Greek 
in a metope from the south side (Michaelis, pl. 3, 
ix.), and the right leg of the female figure in 
metope xii., ébid. The close study of the new 
fragments led one of my masons to the interestin 
discovery that a head, formerly at Chatsworth om 
presented to the museum by the late Duke of 
Devonshire, belonged to an Elgin torso, which 
Michaelis had gery identitied as part of a 
group of a Greek and Centaur drawn by Carrey, 
(see Michaelis, pl. 3, xvi.). It is but right to 
mention here that the recognition of this head as 
a fragment of the Parthenon is due to the late 
Count Léon de Laborde, who saw it at Chatsworth 
many yearsago. In 1855 Idrewthe attention of the 
late Duke of Devonshire to this head, which he at 
once very liberally presented to the British 
Museum. It is only now, some twenty years after 
this donation, that we find the true place of this 
head on the Parthenon, thus confirming the ac- 
curacy of Laborde’s judgment. 


The new fragments of the frieze which I was : 


able to discover in my last visit to Athens, and 
which had escaped the notice of former students 
of the art of Phidias, are but few. One of them 
has been identified as the corner of a slab in 
the frieze on the north side (Michaelis, pl. 13, 
fig. 74). Another is of peculiar interest. Nothing 
appears on it but some drapery flowing on the 
capev and the lower part of the leg of a chair; 

ut, guided by this slight indication, I recognised 
this fragment as the left-hand corner of the piece 
of frieze from the east end (Michaelis, pl. 14, 
No. 42), which represents a goddess seated in a 
chair with a winged boy standing in front of her, 
probably Aphrodite and Eros. 

Of this group we only possess a bad cast many 
degrees removed trom the original. 

The mould must have been made before Stuart's 
visit to Athens, when all trace of the original 
marble had been lost. 

The cast, which exists in several museums of 
Germany, was first recognised as part of the frieze 
of the Parthenon by Ottfried Miiller, and was 
published by Michaelis in the Nuove Memorie of 
the Roman Institute (Leipzig, 1865), p.183. The 
identification of a fragment of this group which I 
now announce proves that, after the mould was 
made, and before Lord Elgin’s time, the slab to 
which this fragment belongs was broken up on 
the Akropolis, probably by some traveller wishing 
to carry off portable fragments. And now the 
question arises, where are those fragments? It is 
not an extravagant hope that they may yet be 
recovered if public and private collections all 
through Europe are systematically explored with 
the special object of looking for fragments of the 
sculptures of the Parthenon. O. T. Newron. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Masor ‘Murpocu Smita, of the Royal Engi- 
neers, Director of the Anglo-Persian Telegraph 
at Tehran, has sent off from that capital to the 
South Kensington Museum a caravan of sixty-two 
cases. On their arrival it is understood that a 
special exhibition of Persian art will bé organised. 
Among the various objects forwarded in the 
above collection are numerous and varied speci- 
mens of ancient earthenware. Major Smith is 
the officer who was authoritatively employed 
many years ago in conducting excavations and 
researches at Halicarnassus and on the African 
coast; and the beautifully illustrated work on 
Cyrene, published by Messrs. Day a few years 
ago, is a valuable record of his own and 
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tenant Porcher’s labours in that interesting locality. 
His classical and refined taste is a guarantee that 
the new Persian repertory will be of no common 
order; and it may, perhaps, be affirmed that it 
will be the only one of its kind in Europe. 


Tae Royal Aquarium and Summer and Winter 
Garden Society Limited, whose premises in West- 
minster are now approaching completion ex- 
ternally, gave a handsome lunch on the 28th ult. 
to representatives of the press and others. The 
architect, Mr. Bedborough, expects to be able to 
open the building in December next ; although, as 
the interior presents still an aspect closely re- 
sembling the chaotic, this may have seemed to 
visitors a sanguine anticipation. The site extends 
over nearly three acres, and has a frontage of some 
600 feet. The main structure is 160 feet wide, 
and the principal avenue is to be eight feet wider 
than that of the Crystal Palace at Sydenham. 
There will be galleries, housing an exhibition of 
works of art, on loan and otherwise, and a museum. 
The Aquarium will contain about 2,000 super- 
ficial feet of glass, with 140,000 gallons of 
water. The main transept, glazed, will form a 
conservatory and promenade, wherein afternoon 
and evening concerts are to be held continuously: 
Mr. Arthur Sullivan being the conductor and 
musical director. This necessitates, of course, a 
music-licence from the magistrates. Mr. Robert- 
son, the managing director, expressed on the 28th 
his surprise, in which his guests, no doubt, amply 
shared, at learning at the last moment that the 
grant of the licence encounters local opposition ; 
but we can scarcely suppose that any such 
obstacle to the full working out of the society's 
programme will take effect. Mr. Labouchere is 
the chairman, Mr. Bruce Phillips the secretary. 
The building does not promise to display any great 
amount of architectural beauty or inventiveness: 
it will, however, be very unlike anything else 
within the limits of London. 


Dr. ScutreMANN replies in the September 
number of the Revue Archéologique to the hostile 
criticism on his theory of the site of Troy which 
had been published in previous numbers of that 
journal by M. Vivien de Saint-Martin. The reply 
consists first of a series of extracts from writers 
who adopt his view, or held it before his discoveries 
had been made, and, secondly, of two or three 
pages in his own vigorous style. The researches 
of Lechevalier and Mauduit, on which M. Saint- 
Martin laid great stress, are set aside as so much 
mystification. The article concludes with a ter- 
rific passage against his opponent for republishing 
“an extract from the libel which Mr. Frank Cal- 
vert, of the Dardanelles, published against me in 
the Athenaeum on November 7 and 14, 1874.” 


In the last number of the Revue Archéologique 
(September) M. Félix Ravaisson deals with a 
project which within the last few years has been 
more than once brought before the lovers of 
ancient art in Paris—viz., the project of a Museum 
of Plaster Casts from the Antique. Every one 
knows that even the splendid collection of sculp- 
tures in the British Museum is inadequate to give 
a continuous view of the development and decline 
of classical art. To do so it would require to be 
supplemented by many choice specimens from 
nearly every one of the principal museums in 
Europe. Moreover, there 1s no doubt that each 
of these museums possesses numerous pieces of 
sculpture which are not positively necessary for 
the illustration of ancient art, and may often be 
the cause of weariness to spectators. For a 
museum of casts all such pieces would be left 
aside, while on the other ae all the. typical 
specimens of sculpture, wherever existing, could 
be brought together and a complete view of the 
development of art—as far as that is possible— 
presented to the student. A very: interesting 


portion of M. Ravaisson’s article is where he 
describes a number of restorations—which it is 
proposed should all be removed—on sculptures in 
For instance, a figure restored as 


the Louvre. 





playing on a lyre turned out to be, when the 
restorations were removed, an ancient ony. of 
the type of Venus known as the Venus of Milo. 
Should the French project succeed, it may be 
hoped that the double example of Museums of 
Casts in Berlin and Paris will not be thrown away 
on this country. 


M. GuIcHARpD is preparing a great age and 
historical work on Decoration. He obtained 
permission from the Administration of the Beaux- 
Arts to instal his studio at the Garde-Meuble, in 
the very midst of the wealth of all kinds—furni- 
ture, tapestry, vases, &c.—belonging to that 
great national establishment. 


Tae German papers announce the recent death 
at Rome of the veteran artist, Herr Schopf, whose 
co-operation with Martin Wagner and Pettrich in 
the painting of the friezes of the Valhalla early ac- 
quired for him an honourable place among the 
representatives of the Munich school of art. 
Schopf never attained any very great reputation as 
a painter, but his original compositions, which for 
the most part deal with subjects of a lyrical and 
anacreontic character, have always been popular 
in Bavaria, where he found a generous patron and 
warm frjend in the art-loving king, Ludwig L., 
who to the end of his life continued to employ 
Schépf in the capacity of adviser and commissioner 
in regard to the numerous artistic operations which 
he had organised. 


One of the choicest and richest art-collections 
of Germany has lately become the property of the 
Crown Princess Victoria, through the death of 
Councillor Robert Tornow of Berlin, who be- 
queathed his collective art treasures to her Imperial 
Highness in recognition of her artistic taste and 
skill. It is understood that if arrangements cannot 
be made to leave the collection in the gallery in 
the Johannisstrasse, where it has long been de- 
posited, some place will be secured for its re- 
ception where it can be made accessible to the 
public. 


Tue Imperial Numismatic Museum at Berlin 
has made an important addition to its contents by 
the purchase of the well-known Cabinet of Baron 
von Prokesch-Osten, formerly Austrian Envoy at 
the Porte. This collection, which is exceptionally 
rich in Greek and Oriental coins, of which it con- 
tains upwards of 11,000, has been acquired at 
the comparatively low cost of 520,000 maris 
(16,0002.). 


A statur from the Abbey of Citeaux, in 
Champagne, has been provisionally placed in the 
Louvre. It represents the wife of John I., Duke 
of Brittany. This statue dates from the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century. It is executed 
after the processes of the enamellers of Limoges ; 
the figure is in the customary recumbent position 
with the hands clasped, and is composed of wood 
upon which have been nailed plaques of repoussé 
copper, very finely worked. 


Tur Journal du Cher publishes a letter from 
M. Marten announcing his discovery, in excava- 
tions made in different parts of the commune of 
Neuvy-sur-Barangeon, of several remains of Gallo- 
Roman architecture of archaeological interest. 
Among these objects, he enumerates the capital of 
a column measuring two métres in circumference, 
a small statuette of white stone, a fine medallion 
representing a bearded personage, with three in- 
scriptions, fragments of frescoes, bronze rings, a 
kind, of reaping-hook about fifteen inches long, 
and a quantity of coins of the Roman period. 


Tne death is announced, at the age of seventy- 
five, of the celebrated Russian painter, Theodore 
Bruni, formerly Rector of the Academy of the 
Fine Arts at St. Petersburg, and since 1866 Direc- 
tor of the School of Mosaic. Theodore Bruni 
leaves a name justly honoured. Among his most 
remarkable works are the Death of Cleopatra, the 
copies of the frescoes of Raffaele, Jesus in the 
Garden of Gethsemane (now at the Hermitage), 











and the Brazen Serpent, a picture which made a 
great noise. 

Tue National Museum of Florence, of recent 
formation, is naturally one of those most visited 
during the Centenary fétes. 
palace of the thirteenth century, and was the 
residence of the Podesta, or chief officer of justice, 
In the seventeenth century its immense rooms 
were divided and converted into cells, and it be- 
came the great prison of Florence, the “ Bargello,” 
or palace of tears. The executions took place in 
the court, and in the tower still hangs the bell 
which tolled during the executions, or while the 
condemned stood in the pillory. In 1858 it 
ceased to be a prison, and is now a museum. The 
collections have been principally formed by bronzes 
and marbles from the Uffizi and other galleries of 
Florence, with objects as varied as those of the 
Musée de Cluny—ancient armour and arms, among 
which is the cannon founded in 1638 by Cosmo 
Cenni, called St. Paul, from an enormous bronze 
head of the Apostle with which it is decorated; 
faiences, ivories, carved box-wood, &c., fill the 
first floor. In the great gallery are the works of 
Michel Angelo, the Bacchus, Ariadne Dying, 
and Victory,a gigantic figure, first made for the 
tomb of Pope Julius II. His Apollo is on the 
second floor, and there is also in the Bargello 
The Head of a Faun, executed by Michel Angelo 
at the age of fourteen. 


A Coneress of Architects and Engineers was 
held in Florence after the Michel Angelo Festival, 
and the opening address was delivered by the 
Engineer Pieri, who remarked that this was the 
second Congress, and that it was held under the 
auspices of that 

* Michel, pit che mortale, Angel divino,” 
who was a consummate master of the three arts, 
The sections were divided in the following 
manner :—1l. Architecture; 2. Civil construction 
and Road-making; 3. River Hydraulics; 4. 
Marine Hydraulics; 5. Technical and Physical 
Mechanics ; 6, Engineering applied to Agriculture. 
The sections were originally five in number, but 
were raised to six by the addition of Marine 
Hydraulics, with which so many questions bearing 
on the defence and prosperity of Italy are con- 
cerned, such as the improvement and formation of 
harbours, and especially the present state of 
Venice, the lagoons and neighbouring shores of 
which have been greatly neglected. 


Tue earliest known treatise on painting in the 
Middle Ages—namely, that of the monk Theophilus 
of the twelfth century—has been translated into 
German by Dr. Ilg, and the first book, entitled 
Incipit tractatus Lombardicus qualiter temperantur 
colores, is published in the seventh volume of R. 
von Eitelberger’s Quellenschriften fiir Kunstges- 
chichte und Kunsttecknik des Mittelalters und der 
Renaissance. The second and third books of this 
curious old treatise will shortly appear in the 
same valuable series. 

Tue Antiquarian Society of Ziirich has lately 
published, in the seventh volume of its proceed- 
ings, a learned treatise, by Ferdinand Keller, on 
the “ Ornament, pictures, and letters of the Irish 
Manuscripts preserved in the libraries of Switzer- 
land.” In these Irish manuscripts, most of which 
are of the eighth or ninth centuries, the ornament 
bears a striking resemblance to Oriental work of 
the same sort, and Professor Keller is of opinion 
that such rich and fantastic forms as appear in 
many of these manuscripts could not possibly 
have had their origin in half-barbarous Ireland, 
but were derived from the East. Of course, 10 
the early monuments of the Bronze and Iron Ages 
the similarity of the ornaments on the sepulchral 
urns, &c., found in all parts of Europe, to those 
of the East has been often pointed out, but a con- 
nexion between the Christian art of Ireland in 
the early centuries of her history and that of the 
East would seem to indicate a much later deri- 
vation. It might prove an interesting subject of 
investigation. 
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Tue exhibition of the “Amis des Arts de 
Seine et Oise,” is now open at Versailles, not, 
however, in its usual locale, the Salle du Jeu de 
Paume, for this has been lately used as a store- 
house for the works of art in the Palace that 
cannot be exhibited, but in the larger Salle du 
Dessin of the Lyceum, a room in many respects 
far better adapted for the purpose than the old 
Salle du Jeu de Paume. The present exhibition 
at Versailles presents the customary features: the 
same names are to be found among the con- 
tributors, and the same characteristics prevailing 
in their works. There is no striking picture, but a 

+ many very creditable ones. Landscape un- 
doubtedly predominates, and among the landscapes 
are several series in water-colours, and two views 
in Brittany by Maxime Lalanne, which merit at- 
tention. ‘The sculpture also is much greater in 

uantity and far better worth looking at than in 
ormer years. M. Aimé Millet, in particular, has 
contributed two models for statues that have been 
greatly praised and admired by critics. One is 
the model, half size, of his statue of Chateaubrand 
recently inaugurated at St. Malo. 








THE STAGE. 
IRVING—“ MACBETH.” 


Macbeth illustrates the progress of two characters 
on their road towards final evil. It does not point 
only, as we have too often been told, to the effects 
of vaulting ambition, which o’erleaps itself, and 
falls on the other side. Greed or revenge might 
as well have been the motive: the course would 
have been similar; the result the same. And 
though, indeed, it is most probably true that 
Shakspere, holding the mirror up to Nature, was 
careless whether or no he secreted in each play 
some motive which only a German critic in ea 
latter days should be able to discover, it does 
seem that Macbeth illustrates, above all, one truth 
—deterioration through crime—or, as far as Mac- 
beth is himself concerned, as we have lately been 
told, “‘ the setting-in of thick darkness upon a soul 
which to the end is not utterly lost in it.” The 
weird sisters whose prophecy prompts Macbeth to 
the thought of the initial crime, from which the 
others spring, have more perhaps of spiritual sig- 
nificance than is usually allowed. They are ex- 
ternal forces of the world, making for evil. They 
are his peculiar temptation ; and they met him— 
note it well—“ they met me in the day of suc- 
cess.” Our Litany, one remembers, has the same 
thought—“ in all time of our tribulation: in all 
time of our wealth,” 

But the interesting question is how far on 
the road to evil these two characters went, and 
how far they went together. Even a first 
reading of Macbeth shows us something of the 
difference between the two: it is seen rapidly 
enough that Lady Macbeth’s character was within 
narrower limits than her lord’s, The same pos- 
sibilities were not open to her. Circumstances 
being what they were, she could be to the full as 
bad as he: but had they been different, she could 
hardly have been as good. Macbeth had a con- 
science, and knew it from the first. She did not 
lmow it, and did not choose to. know it. It would 
have interfered between the desire and the attain- 
ment. It would have been an obstacle; and she 
ignored obstacles. Good and evil did not exist 
for her—they were confusing subtleties of thought, 
and she had only to do with action. With her, 
to will was to act. Her will carried her through 
everything but the hours of sleep, in which it was 
quiescent. Then only she betrayed herself, and 
the latent conscience rose. But in waking hours 
her will was equal to everything: so powerful 
that, for all her woman’s physique—her woman’s 
delicate sense of the dis-sightly and disgusting— 
she could utter in the most horrible of moments 
her bitter jest about “gilding” the sleeping 
grooms with their master’s blood. A potent will, 
@ narrow heart, a keen mind, but still narrow. 





For to the last, a mere woman “personal and 
passionate”—as Mrs. Browning has it—with no 
thought of the general world: no care for any- 
thing beyond her own immediate ken. She 
would herself have murdered Duncan “had he 
not resembled my father as he slept.” After- 
wards, it was only the smell of the blood that 
sickened her—and not the thought of it. It was 
her unique preoccupation that all the perfumes of 
Arabia could not sweeten her “little hand.” 
Macbeth’s was a far wider outlook. Touched 
dreamily from the first with the superstitions of 
the North—with some of Hamlet's “thoughts 
beyond the reaches of our souls”—he must ask 
excuse when Banquo “stays upon his leisure,” 
since— 
“‘ My dull brain was wrought with things forgotten.” 


And he cannot commit his meditated crime 
without a thought, not only of possible discovery 
—which alone would have troubled Lady Macbeth 
had her courage allowed her that fear at all—but 
of the general truth that “ bloody instructions, 
being taught, return to plague the inventor,” and 
that— 
“ even-handed justice 
Commends the ingredients of our poison’d chalice 
To our own lips.” 


And again, at the pluy’s end, when he hears of 
the Queen's death, he can rise at once to the 
philosophy of ‘She should have died hereafter :” 
and it is the common fate that strikes him :— 
“ all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death.” 


So much, as a brief word, for his habit of 
thought and temperament. In practical life, it 
is on record that he was a brave soldier, and 
Duncan was probably not only thinking of the 
polite attention of a profuse entertainment when 
he spoke of him as “a peerless kinsman.” 

And so it is with utmost difficulty that at last 
Macbeth is “ settled” in the track of ill, and that 
he bends up “each corporal agent to the terrible 
feat.” And never did remorse follow so quickly 
upon crime. For—he is speaking of the grooms— 

“ One cried ‘ God bless us,’ and ‘Amen’ the other ; 

As they had seen me with these hangman’s hands, 

Listening their fear, I could not say ‘ Amen,’ 

When they did say, ‘ God bless us.’” 


But as of course the remorse is not repentance, 
the deterioration of character dates from that 
moment. This at least is Mr. Irving’s conception 
embodied in the performance now given at the 
Lyceum, and it is at the least a reasonable one. 
Hitherto we have spoken of the Macbeth of the 
play. The lines join now, and we speak also of 
the Macbeth of the theatre. For it is in this scene 
that Mr. Irving is first strong, and he is stronger 
here than anywhere else in the play; and it is 
here that his conception is clearly shown to us— 
that whatever qualities, even of valour, belonged 
to Macbeth the soldier, these are crushed in the 
Macbeth who “murdered sleep.” The crime 
removed the source of valour—confidence: it re- 
moved the source of strength—rest :— 
“Glamis hath murdered sleep, and therefore Cawdor 

Shall sleep no more—Macbeth shall sleep no more!” 
That is the beginning of hopelessness, and it 
brings with it decay. Macbeth’s new course is 
the death of an ideal. An ideal is no longer 
possible. Macbeth with his past seryices and his 
old thoughts of “things forgotten” sinks, per- 
force, into the lowest materialism. And the key- 
note of all the rest is struck in one line—delivered 
by Mr. Irving with significant emphasis :— 

“ For my own good, all causes shall give way.” 


The first crime was like the letting out of water. 
After it, crimes are counted and noticed no more. 
Banquo is murdered; and Macdufi’s wife, and 
Macduff’s child; and these are but as a few. 
One remembers Ross’s reference, late in the play, 
to Scotland, not as a “mother,” but a “ grave ;” 
a country of such violent and constant sorrow, 
that “ shrieks are made, not marked.” 





But Mr. Irving’s Macbeth, as he becomes un- 
scrupulous and reckless, becomes also abject: 
drawing almost his only support from the super- 
stition of the prophecies—he has after all no need 
to fear in the last resort until Birnam Wood shall 
come to Dunsinane and until he be confronted 
with one “not of woman born.” And in the fifth 
act, the gathering despair, the concentrating 
misery, is most skilfully indicated. Before that, 
much has failed in the performance—judged I 
mean by such a standard as this actor himself 
has set up in his unparalleled performance of 
Hamlet. Some fine and subtle interpretation, 
here and there even some ring of sincerity, has 
been lacking to the august lines. The execution 
has not all been equal to the conception. But in 
the fifth act the actor ends worthily what he 
began in the splendid and significant details of 
the second—began, that is to say, in a murder 
scene admirably pregnant, powerful, luminous. 
And what one finds so good in his fifth act, is not 
— the gradations of abjectness and horror, as 
evil news follows on evil news; but the self- 
control that has long deserted him, gathered to- 
gether at last; and the end, whatever the end 
may be, accepted with some return of the old 
courage, only more reckless and wild. For it is 
the last chance, and a poor one—but life is of 
little worth. Where, if life were preserved, is the 
hope of all that should accompany old age :— 

** As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends ?” 
As far as concerns the value set upon life, Mac- 
beth has fallen now to the mind of his own hired 
murderers—whose “ spirits,” as Mr. Irving should 
tell them in the third act with more of satire, 
“whose spirits shine through them,”—he has 
fallen now to the mind of his own hired mur- 
derers :— 

“so tugged with fortune 
That I would set my life on any chance 
To mend it, or be rid on’t.” 
And Mr, Irving’s fight, differing entirely from the 
finer sword-play of Hamlet, illustrates quite per- 
fectly, in its savage and hopeless wildness, the last 
— of Macbeth. 

The performance will be seen by every one, but it 
will not be as generally cared for as that of Hamlet. 
That is only partly because, at present, it lacks, in 
many scenes and sentences, the completeness of the 
Hamlet. It is more truly because the character 
itself, however infinitely fine, has not Hamlet’s 
variety of situation ; and, especially, has not the 
opportunity for the display of those many and 
quiet powers which made the intellectual charm 
of Mr. Irving’s Hamlet. Macbeth is more open to 
melodramatic treatment: many of its scenes— 
apart, of course, from the elevation given to them 
by Shakspere’s art—contain only, for the actor, 
materials which the actor has already exhausted, 
or at least has largely used. The performance has, 
nevertheless, the merit of a definite conception, 
and, probably also, of a true one, and in many 
places it =o the rare imaginative power 
which on the English stage one has come to 
associate chiefly with Mr. irving. Mrs. Crowe, 
as Lady Macbeth, lends the aid of a practised and 
generally discreet actress. In the third act, her 
depression is well conceived and rendered. The 
sleep-walking scene, though judiciously treated, 
is wanting, in the hands of so young pe comely a 
woman, in the intensity and reality which marked 
it when performed, for instance, by a unique 
Italian artist—Mdme. Ristori. 

FREDERICK WEDMORE. 


Mr. NEvILLE and Miss Emily Fowler are taking 
a well-earned holiday; so that the two chief 
characters in the Olympic drama, The Ticket of 
Leave Man, fall to other than their accustomed 
performers. Mr, and Mrs, Edward Price are 
charged with the representation of Brierley and 
May Edwards. 


A NEW comedy by Mr. He J. Byron is 
announced for this evening at "the Haymarket. 
The cast will seemingly be a strong one, since it 
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includes Mr. Hermann: Vezin, Mr. Charles Warner 
—who has made at the Vaudeville his oe 
as a manly jeune premier—Miss Carlotta Addison, 
and the author. It is now some while since Mr. 
Byron has appeared on the London boards. Mr. 
Buckstone will, on the same night, make his re- 
appearance in his familiar place. Mr. Clarke—the 
American comic actor—last night bade farewell to 
the audiences that have followed with satisfaction 
his grotesque exhibitions. 

Tuts evening, Mrs. Rousby is:to be seen at the 
Queen’s Theatre, on the occasion of a benefit. 


Tue performances of Mr. Charles Morton’s 
company at the Opéra Comique conclude this 
evening. 

Tue revival of Le Gendre de M. Poirier is 
momently expected at the Théitre Frangais. 
Delaunay will appear as the Marquis de Presles. 


M. Moungr Sutty is shortly to appear in the 
Aventuritre at the Théitre., Frangais—the part 
most recently sustained by, Bressant. When 
Mdme. Arnould Plessy retires in the Winter, will 
it be Mdlle. Bernhardt who will assume the 
character hitherto; identified with the veteran 
actress P Aa ft 


M. Worms, the jewne- premier, from St. Peters- 
burg, now appearing at the’ Gymnase, has had, 
it is announced, flattering offers from the Rue 
Richelieu, which he has thus far declined ‘to 
accept. f 

Sranor Rosst is in Paris, and has given a per- 
formance of Othello for the benefit of the sufferers 
by the recent inundations, 


THERE is a long-promised change of programme 
at the Mirror Theatre, Holborn; but the new 
iece, Self—by Messrs. Oxenford and Horace 
Wigue—s not, it appears, very successful. , It is 
objected, in the Standard, that the story is-older 
than Boccaccio. A man is impelled by an irre- 
sistible demon to the commission of sins and 
wickednesses from which in his lucid intervals 
his better nature revolts. This demon is pre- 
sented as a veiled figure, and only at the moment 
of the victim’s death is the veil withdrawn, re- 
vealing his own image. Early in the evening, 
says our contemporary, the spirit of chaff was 
raised in the gallery and never laid except for a 
few moments now and again when the excellent 
acting of Miss Rose Coghlan as Florence triumphed 
over all obstacles. Miss Caroline Hill acted with 
some piquancy. Mr. Allerton appeared in a prin- 
cipal part. Mr. Horace Wigan played the part of 
an old man with marked peculiarities of temper 
and disposition, and in a better setting the picture 
would have shown to advantage. Mr. Clayton 
was an eccentric person named Rochester Saunter. 
Mr. Atkins played an Irish servant. The cast, it 
will be seen, was not, on the whole, a weak one. 
In a burlesque on Les Diamans de la Couronne 
which, under the title The Half Crown Diamonds, 
followed the principal piece, Mr. Atkins and Mr. 
George Vincent endeavoured to be amusing. Mr. 
Reece is the author of the new burlesque. 


Or the reopening of the Court Theatre, which 
was originally promised for the latter part of 
September, no announcement is as yet made. Mr. 
oul Mrs. Kendal, who were among the most at- 
tractive members of the company last season, 
have been playing at Liverpool. Mrs. Kendal has 
acquired the sole right to represent in the: pro- 
vinces Mr. Gilbert’s pleasant little dialogue Sweet- 
hearts, which at the Prince of Wales’s was ren- 
dered additionally charming by the performance 
of Mrs. Bancroft. 


Mr. anp Mrs. BANDMANN have been appearing 
in the legitimate drama at the new Theatre Royal, 
Bristol. 

Mr. Cartes Ditton was last week at the 
Cardiff Theatre, playing Macbeth and Belphegor 
the Mountebank (his original part) to audiences 
overflowing the not capacious playhouse. Cardiff 
is accounted, by theatrical people, to be &n ex- 





ceedingly good theatrical town, where, with any 
entertainment of fair pretensions, “ business ” may 
always be relied on; but the smallness of the 
theatre acts often asa preventive to “stars” of 
the first order being engaged. 


Sardanapalus has been produced with great 
magnificence and good taste by Mr. Calvert at 
Liverpool. Miss Louisa Moore appears in the 
00 She has very greatly improved both in 
orce and delicacy as an artist since her earlier 
days in London. 


Motte. TALLANDIERA will remain, it is an- 
nounced, at the Gymnase Theatre, where she is at 
the present moment appearing with M. Worms, 
M. Achard, and M. Derval, in Dumas’ Dame aur 
Camélias, The performances of Frou Frou were 
not of long duration. 








MUSIC. 
NORWICH MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


(Concluding Report.) 
Norwich : Thursday, Sept. 23. 


Last night’s concert opened with Professor Mac- 
farren’s “ Festival Overture,” composed for, and 
first produced at, the Liverpool Festival last year. 
To this succeeded Sir Julius Benedict's cantata, 
The Legend of St. Cecilia, which occupied the re- 
mainder of the first part. As mentioned earlier 
in this report, this cantata was written for the 
festival which took place here nine years ago, and, 
not merely as a compliment to the conductor, but 
from its intrinsic musical merits, it was well 
worthy of a repetition. I am inclined to consider 
it its composer's masterpiece. Not merely.in the 
sustained interest of its music, but in its dramatic 
truth of expression, it is surpassed by few works 
of its class. The heathen bigotry and ferocity of 
the Prefect is worthy of comparison, with that of 
Valens in Handel’s Theodora—an ‘oratorio the 
subject of which somewhat resembles that of this 
cantata—and it could hardly sustain one more 
formidable. Of course, Benedict's style and mode 
of expression are entirely different from Handel’s, 
but while listening to the Prefeet’s song “ What 
mean these zealots vile ? ” and to his share in the 
duet “ Is this the bride?” I could not help think- 
ing of the songs “ Racks, gibbets, sword and fire” 
and “ Cease, ye slaves, your fruitless prayer,” in 
Handel’s oratorio. Beyond the fact that both 
composers have excellently depicted the situation, 
there is no resemblance whatever in the music; 
in one respect, indeed, there is an interesting con- 
trast, curious enough to be worth noting. Bene- 


dict has written -his music here in minor keys, as’ 


would most probably ninety-nine modern com- 
posers out of every hundred; Handel, on the 
other hand, uses major keys for both his songs. 
Benedict employs all the ‘modern resources of 
harmony and orchestration : Handel confines him- 
self almost entirely to common chords, and uses 
only stringed instruments for his accompaniments. 
And yet, though the means of expression are so 
widely different, there is a secret affinity between’ 
the two compositions. In strong contrast to the part 
of the Prefect are those of Cecilia and her bride- 
groom, Valerianus. The scenes of the conversion 
of the latter in the first part of the work, and of 
the martyrdom of the saint in the Finale are ex- 
cellently conceived and executed. The last number, 
especially, in which the voice of Cecilia is sup- 
ported by a chorus of angels, is of great beauty. 
On the other hand, the quartet and chorus of 
Christians, “God is our hope and strength,” 
though containing much clever writing, is too 
long, and in parts appears somewhat laboured. 

As if to do honour to their esteemed conductor, 
both chorus and orchestra exerted themselves to. 
the utmost; and the performance of the entire 
work was really admirable. The part of Cecilia 
was sung by Mdlle. Albani in a manner which 
heightened (if possible) my previous very high 
opinion of this young lady's shilities. There is a 





special charm in her performance, arising, no doubt, 
ly from the sympathetic quality of her voice, 
ut probably even more from the fact that she 
throws herself so completely into whatever she 
has to sing. Nothing more perfect than her ren- 
dering of the music is conceivable. The other 
solo parts were also excellently given by Mdme, 
Patey, who was encored in her only song, 
“ Father, whose blessing we intreat,” Mr. E. Lloyd, 
who proved himself a not unworthy companion 
of Mdlle. Albani, and Signor Foli, whose fine bass 
voice was heard to great advantage in music which 
just suited his powers. 

A very brief notice of the second part of the 
concert must suffice. It commenced with two 
movements (Andante and Scherzo), from Sir 
Julius Benedict’s still unfinished second sym- 
phony. As there ought to be a unity in the four 
movements of a symphony, it is impossible to 
judge of two isolated movements; and the com- 
poser is, I cannot but think, ill-advised. in sub- 
mitting mere fragments to public criticism. An 
opinion on the merits of these movements must, 
therefore, be reserved until they can be heard in 
their proper connexion. At the same concert was 
given a selection from an operetta, The Science of 
Love, by Mr. J. A, Harcourt,-the son of the 
Norwich chorus-master.-. Owing to the unreason- 
able, nay preposterous, length of the concert, this 
selection, which Fam yes four numbers, did not 
commence till nearly half-past eleven, and I 


honestly confess that I was by that timie too ex-’ 


hausted to listen to’ it with the attention it_de- 
served. So far as I can express an opinion, I 
should say that the music shows. the’ possession 
of a pleasing vein of not very original meatody, and 
that it is well and clearly written; but it is 
hardly a work of sufficient power to justify its 
introduction into the programme of an important 
festival. A miscellaneous selection, which need 
not be dwelt upon here, completed the remainder 
of this concert. 


This morning another very long performance - 


has been given. The first work brought forward 


‘was Spohr’s sacred cantata, “ God, thou art great,” 


a work which cannot rank among its composer's 
best. Though full of melody, it is marked by all 
Spohr’s mannerisms even more than many of his 
works; one is continually reminded of other of 
his compositions’ in which the same phrases, the 
same cadences, the same modulations have been 
heard. Probably no composer of eminence re- 
peats himself so frequently as Spohr. It is un- 
necessary to add more than that the work was 
well performed; the solo parts being allotted to 
Mdlle. Enequist, Mdme. Patey, Mr. H. J. Minns, 
and Mr. Wadmore.  Rossini’s Stabat Mater 
followed, the soloists here being Mdme. Lemmens- 
Sherrington, Mdlle. Anna de Belocca, Messrs. 
Lloyd and Guy, and Signor Foli. Though excel- 
:ent in parts, the rendering of this familiar work 
was not as a whole worthy of the occasion. 

At the commencement of the second part, 
Handel’s song “ Let the bright seraphim ” served 
to show off at once the charming singing of 
Malle. Albani, and the incomparabie trumpet-play- 
ing of Mr. Thomas Harper. The late Sir Stern- 
dale Bennett's Woman of Samaria, given on this 
occasion for the first time in Norwich, occupied 
the remainder of the programme. This work was 
composed for the Birmingham Musical Festival of 
1867, and has since been frequently heard, the 
most recent performance in London having been 
at the first Philharmonic Concert of last season. 
One of the lamented composer's latest, it is also 
one of his most mature works. It is to be re- 
gretted that Bennett's numerous professional 
engagements left him during the latter years of 
his life but little leisure for composition ; because 
it can hardly be doubted that he would then have 
ere works of even a higher order of excel- 
ence than that which he has left us. While in 
his earlier music we find unmistakeable traces of 
the influence of Mendelssohn, such traces become 
much fainter, even though they do not entirely 
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cease, in his later productions. In his Paradise 
and the Peri overture, in his tymphony in G minor, 
and in the present cantata, with all the former 
exquisite finish of workmanship we find much 

ter individuality of idea, as well as more 

th of style, than (for page in the charm- 
ing overture to the Naiades, which might have 
been signed by the composer of Melusina. The 
performance of the Woman of Samaria this 
morning has been very good; Mdlle. Mathilde 
Enequist, Mdme. Patey, and Messrs. Lloyd and 
Walmer having taken the solo parts. Its recep- 
tion was worthy of its merits; three numbers 
being encored. 


Friday, Sept. 24. 
Signor Randegger’s cantata Fridolin, which 
the composer himself conducted, filled the whole 
first part of the concert last evening. Of this 
work a notice was given in these columns on the 
occasion of its production at the Crystal Palace 
last year (see AcADEMY, June 6, 1874), to 
which it is not needful to add much now, espe- 
cially as there is no reason for modifying the 
opinion then expressed. That the work contains 
within itself the elements of general popularity 
there can be no doubt; there is a “go” about 
it,a feeling for dramatic effect, and a brilliancy 
of colour, which are sure to make it a success, 
It was excellently rendered last night ; the soloists 
being Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Messrs. E. 
Lloyd and Wadmore, and Signor Foli. 
he only feature requiring notice in the second 
et the concert was Mr. W. T. Best’s “ Festival 
erture,” composed expressly for the occasion. 
Some curiosity was naturally felt as to how our 
great organist would succeed as an orchestral 


writer. Speaking after a single hearing, it is 


“hardly possible to give a final opinion upon the 


work; still it is so clear in form and so 
melodious in its themes that the task is far 
less difficult than is often the case with new 
compositions. Mr. Best may be heartily con- 
gratulated on having produced a very musicianly 
and pleasing overture; the only point open to 
criticism appears to me to be his method of 
writing for the strinys. The many brilliant pas- 
sages for the violins which occur in the work 
sounded like pianoforte passages, and some of 
them were not only uncomfortable to play, but 
comparatively ineffective. With this exception, 
the work is worthy of all praise. Auber’s spark- 
ling overture to La Stréne concluded the concert, 
the remainder of which consisted of operatic 
and ballad music of a miscellaneous character. 

An excellent performance of the Messiah, in 
which all the principal vocalists engaged through- 
out the festival, with the exception of Mdlles. 
Albani and Belocca, have taken part, has brought 
the proceedings to a close this morning. Any 
criticism on the Messiah would of course be 
absurd; but a few general remarks on the chief 
features of the festival now ended may appro- 
priately conclude this article. 

From the official reports of the attendance at 
the various concerts, it appears that there has 
been a considerable falling off, as compared with 
previous festivals. The total number present at 
the seven concerts has been 6,632. In 1872 there 
were 7,715, in 1869 the number was 7,086, while 
there were 8,366 in 1866, and 8,111 in 1863, It 
is evident that there must be some reason for the 
diminished interest shown in the performances 
just concluded. It is probable that the explanation 
1s to be found in the selection of the music. Such 
works as Spohr’s “God, thou art great,” and 
Pierson’s Jerusalem offer comparatively but little 


attraction to musicians; and the fact that the’ 


concerts on the Wednesday and Thursday evenings 
were the most thinly attended of any proves that 
even the names of Benedict and Randegger cannot 
be depended upon to “draw.” The Elijah secured 
the largest audience—a result partly due, no doubt, 
to the fact that the prices of admission were at 
this concert half-a-guinea and five shillings, in- 
stead of (as at the rest of the festival) one guinea 





and half-a-guinea. Of the other concerts the 
Messiah was the best attended. With our 
average concert-goers there is no such favourite 
as Handel; he always appeals directly to 
the feelings even of those who know but 
little of music; and it is a question worthy of 
serious consideration by the Norwich Festival 
Committee whether it would not be worth their 
while on future occasions to give more of Handel, 
especially as they have a chorus so well qualified 
to do him justice. At the festival just ended only 
one song of the old master’s was heard in addition 
to the Messiah. One more point ought still to be 
noticed with regard to the programmes. Among 
the pieces given in the various miscellaneous con- 
certs at least twenty are to be found which are 
more or less unworthy of a place at an important 
musical gathering. This, of course, is speaking 
merely from an artistic point of view. Nobody 
would be Utopian enough to expect the managers 
to incur the certainty of a deficit for the sake of 
art. Their object is not merely to cover their ex- 
penses, but, if possible, to hand over a goodly sum 
to the various charities for the benefit of which 
the festival is held. But this object is, as a matter 
of fact, not attained by the course adopted; the 
proof being that the very concerts which contained 
the largest proportion of trash were those at which 
the attendance was the smallest. It may be re- 
plied to this that the “ Ballad Concert” on the 
Tuesday evening attracted the next largest 
audience to the Messiah. It did so; but this 
same concert also included Beethoven’s symphony 
in C minor, and a selection from Lohengrin; and 
we give the people of Norwich credit for being at 
least as much influenced by the promise of these 
items as by the miscellaneous pieces which came 
later in the evening. There is not a word to be 
said against ballad concerts in their proper place ; 
but it must be stoutly maintained that a triennial 
musical festival is not the place for them at all. 
Apart from the question of the character-of the 
music given, the solo singing has been excellent— 
in parts remarkable. The “ bright particular star” 
of the festival has been Mdlle. Albani, who alike 
in sacred and secular music proved herself unsur- 
passable. It is to be hoped that more frequent 
opportunities may be afforded of hearing her in 
oratorio, in which she is quite capable of taking 
as high a position as she already holds on the 
stage. Mdme. Patey may be looked upon as the 
legitimate successor of Mdme. Sainton-Dolby ; and 
no higher praise could be given her; while Mr. 
Edward Lloyd seems to ripen in artistic power 
every year. Nothing more thoroughly satisfactory 
than his singing at this festival from first to last 
could be desired. It would be unjust not to say 
a word or two in recognition of the success of 
some of the younger artists who took part in the 
music. Miss Helen D’Alton charmed every one 
by her pure style and unaffected delivery; and 
Messrs. Guy and Wadmore, on whom devolved a 
considerable portion of the secondary tenor and 
bass parts, sang with so much promise that there 
is little risk in predicting for both a distinguished 
future. Though their names were probably but 
little known in Norwich, both have proved by 
their excellent singing that they are fully qualified 
to take part in a festival of even the first rank. 
The arrangements for the accommodation of the 
press were excellent ; and especial thanks are due 
to the honorary secretary, Mr. P. E. Hansell, to 
the assistant secretary, Mr. George Brittain, and 
to the members of the committee, for the courteous 
assistance they were at all times ready to render. 
EBENEZER Provt. 





Tus afternoon the first of the Saturday Con- 
certs at the Crystal Palace takes place. The pro- 
gramme comprises Beethoven's symphony in C 
(No. 1), Bennett’s overture to Parisina, Wagner's 
overture to Der Fliegende Holliinder (first time at 
these concerts), and Hégar’s violin concerto (also 
for the first time here), to be played by Herr Wil- 
helmj. The last-named work has only once before 








been heard in England, having been produced by 
the same player at one of the Albert concerts 
last winter. It is satisfactorily evident from the 
above programme that no falling off in the qualit 
of these excellent concerts need be antitipated. 
True to their old principles the directors are still 
bent upon making “ first performances” an im- 
portant feature. 


Art the Princess’s Theatre, besides repetitions 
of the operas already noticed in these columns, 
Balfe’s always popular Bohemian Girl has been 
given, with the additional numbers written six 
years ago for Paris. With a cast including 
Miss Rose Hersee as Arline, Miss Josephine 
Yorke as the Queen, Mr. Nordblom as Thaddeus, 
Mr. Celli as the Count, Mr. Lyall as Devilshoof, 
and Mr. Aynsley Cook as Florestine, an exce 
tionally good performance was the result. On the 
features of a work so well known as the Bohemian 
Girl it is needless to dwell here. 


AvBER’s charming opera Le Philtre, one of the 
most delightful of his works, the subject of which 
is the same as that of Donizetti’s L’Elisire 
d Amore, is to be revived at the Opera in Paris. 
Rossini’s Comte d’Ory and M. Mermet’s Jeanne 
d’ Arc are also in preparation. 


E. Krerscumer’s opera -Die Folkunger was 
produced on the 14th ult. at Leipzig, with great 
success. 


AMBROSE THOMAS is engaged upon a grand ° 
opera, Francesca di Rimini. The instrumentation 
of his Psyche is now entirely completed. 


Dr. HerMann KretscomMar: has succeeded 
Herr A. Volkland as conductor of the Leipzig 
Bach Society, as well as of the society “ Euterpe ” 
in the same town. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes from Majolati that on 
the occasion of the Spontini Jubilee, the Prefect 
and the delegates of the province appeared at the 
festival, and all the art institutions of the country 
as well as many communes sent representatives. 
The solemnity culminated in the unveiling of a 
memorial tablet on the infirmary founded with 
the help of the great master’s legacy, during 
which ceremony a hymn of Stacchini’s was sung. 
The festal procession then made its way to the 
poor abode in which Spontini was born, where 
speeches were made by Professor Barrattani of 
Ancona, the Prefect De Luca, and the Advocate 
Collini, and the jubilee concluded with the usual 
fireworks. The inhabitants of Bergamo having, 
rather late in the day, remembered that Gaetano 
Donizetti and his teacher Simon Mayr belonged 
to their town, have lately held a festival in their 
honour. Simon Mayr, who was born in 1763 at 
Mendorf by Ingolstadt, was the composer of 
some once valued but now forgotten operas: such 
as Ginevra, La rosa bianca e la rosa rossa. He 
was the first to discover the talent of the youthful 
Donizetti, who was apprenticed to a tailor, and 
undertook the musical education which had such 
brilliant results. 








POSTSCRIPT. 


Messrs. Datpy, IspisteR AND Co. have in 
preparation a new work by Augustus J. C. Hare, 
entitled Cities of Northern and Central Italy, 
which is intended as a companion to all those 
parts of Italy which lie between the Alps and the 
districts described in the author's Days near 
Rome. 


THe same publishers announce among their 
forthcoming books: Bishop Thirlwall’s Literary and 
Theological Remains, edited by Canon Perowne, 
and The Life and Correspondence of Bishop Thirl- 
wall, by his brother, John Thirlwall; The Life of 
Norman Macleod, D.D., by his brother, the Rev. 
Donald Macleod ; The Supreme Court of Judicature 
Acts (1873-5), annotated, &c. by Morgan Lloyd; 
a translation of M. Taine’s History of the French 
Revolution ; an illustrated supplementary volume 
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of Augustus J. C. Hare’s Memorials of a Quiet 
Life ; Nature's Teaching, by the Rev. J.G. Wood; 

The New Pet, by the Rev. H. R. Haweis ; ; Through 
Brittany, by Katharine 8. Macquoid ; ’ Scripture 
Revelations of the — after Death, edited by the 
Hon. and Rev. H. Lyttelton ; ; Memoir of 
Alexander Ewing, by the Rev. A. J. Rosa, &e., &e. 


Ps, list of papers to be read at the New Shak- 

re Society’s meetings, at University College, 

ower Street, W.C., on the second Friday of 
every month, from October, 1875, to June, 1876, 
at 8 P.M., is as follows :— 

“ October 8, 1875.—‘ Notes on Mr. Daniel’s Theory 
of the Relation between the first and second Quartos 
of Romeo and Juliet ;’ by James Spedding, Esq., M.A., 
Hon. Fellow, Trin. Coll, Camb. 

“ November 12, 1875.— On the Three Hamlets ;’ 
by Richard Simpson, Esq., B.A. 

“December 10, 1875.—I. ‘On the Dedication of 
Shakspere’s Sonnets ;’ and II. ‘On Shakspere’s Use of 
the word season ; by C. M. Ingleby, Esq., Ph.D. 
ITI. ‘On the play of Edward IIL. ;’ by F. J. Furni- 
vall, Esq., M.A. 

o January 14, 1876.—‘ On the play of Cymbeline ;’ 
by J. W. Craig, Esq., M.A. 

" February 11, 1876.—‘On some of Shakspere’s 
Names ;’ by J. W. Hales, Esq., M.A. 

“ March 10, 1876.—‘ On Ben Jonson ;’ by Lieut.- 
Col. Cunningham. 

“ April 28, 1876.—‘ On the Epic Elements in Shak- 
spere’s Plays; > by Professor Delius, Ph.D. 

“May 12, 1876.—‘ Some Preliminary Remarks on 
Shakspere’s Sonnets;’ by Brinsley Nicholson, Esq., 
M.D. 

“June 9, 1876. —Perhaps a Paper on some Political 
Allusions in Massinger.” 

Papers have also been promised, sooner or later, 
by—Professor Ingram, on the Speech-ending Test ; 
Professor H. Corson, on Shakspere’s Versification ; : 
Professor Leo, Notes and mendations ; Dr. 
Abbott, on the ‘last Scene of the Two Gentlemen 
of Verona ; Dr. Ingleby, on Misprinted Pronouns in 
Shakspere ; the Rev. A. B. Grosart, on Shakspere’s 
Sonnets ; Miss Jane Lee, on the’ three Parts of 
Henry VI. 


LEMERRE, we understand, will publish M. 


Coppée’s new poem, Olivier, in the course of a 
month or six weeks. 
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RPYAL SCHOOL of MINES. 


PROFESSOR FRANKLAND, D. R.S., will commence a course 
of Forty Lectures on INORGANIC. CHEMISTRY: on Monday next, 
October 4, at 10 o’clock, to be continued on each succeeding Wednesday, 
Friday, and Monday at the same hour. Fee for the Course, 41. ; Labo- 
ratory Practice, 12/. for three months. 

Proressor HUXLEY, LL.D., F.R.S., will commence a course of 
Eighty Lectures on BIOLOGY (or ‘Natural History,including Palaeon- 
tology), on Monday next, October 4, at 10 o’clock, to be continued at the 
same hour on every week-day but Saturday. Fee for the Lectures, 41. ; 
for the Laboratory Jectrnation, 61. 

Proressor GUTHRIE, F.R. S., will commence a course of about 
Sixty Lectures on PHYS CS, -at one o’clock on Monday next, to be 
continued at the same hour on ever Rog but Saturday. Fee for 
the Course, 4/. ; for the Laboratory 

PROFESSOR GOODEVE, M.A., will commence a course of Thirty- 
six Lectures, with Demonstrations, on APPLIED MECHANICS, on 
‘Tuesday next, October 5, at 10 o’clock, to be “aaa on each succeed- 
ing Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and Tuesday at the same hour, 

N.B.—All the above Lectures will given in the New Buildings, 
Exhibition Road, South Kensington. 

TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


rn LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC 
INSTITUTION, 
Southampton Building, Chancery Lan 
The Evening Cleases for Ladies and Gentlemen, “including Lan- 
Eiterat Mathematics, Natural, Mechanical, and M jience, Law, 
orcs History, Drawing, Music, &c., will qommenes on Monday 





» Ninety Classes meet weekly in the different subjects taught by 
the Institution. Library of 7,000 volumes. Quarterly Subscription, 6s. 
ies, 4s. Prospectus gratis. 


WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER.—The 


LECTURESHIP in HARMONY and MUSICAL COMPOSI- 
TION having become vacant through the appointment of Dr. Bridge 
to the office of Organist in Westminster Abbey, 37 Council invite 
Candidates to send in Applications, 
under cover to the Registrar, ae later than October Ii. Information 
respecting the duties and emoluments attached to the Lectureship may 
be obtained from the Principal. 

J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


QOVERSLADE, | near Rugby.—A_ First-class 
PREPARATORY oCHOOE, under the Rev. G. F. WRIGHT, 
M.A., late Fellow of > Coll. Camb., and formerly Assistant- 
Master at Shrewsbury School ond Wellington College. 


ENTONE. —An experienced TUTOR about 


return to Mentone for the Winter is pared to take charge 
of ONE. A TWO PUPILS. Address B. A.,3 Wesley Street, Barnsley. 


EADINGS.—F. KEMPSTER, M.A., will be 

glad to arenes with SECRETARIES of INSTITUTIONS and 

Others Sor his DR ATIC and HUMOUROUS READINGS.—For 

Terms and aes ~ the Press address to Mr. KEMPSTER, 5 Bedford 
Street, Liverpool. 

















ROYAL AQUARIUM and SUMMER and 
WINTER GARDEN SOCIETY. 


NOTICE TO ARTISTS. 
The Glovins entiomm, among others, have ay, qusemnted to 


act on the Art Committee of the Royal Sg tree 
J. E. Millais, Esq., R. R. " R.A. 
W. Calde i RA. Henry Wi nee JRA. 
ler Mars en 
Lord de Lisle and Dudle 2 a ae oh 


; e, Hag. BA R.A. 
m, C.S.I. 8 iani, nS 

G. D. Leslie, Esq., A.R.A. H. S. Marks, 54. RA. 

‘ 8q. 


El. Coleman, 

. R. Planché, 
f The Earl of Dunraven. 
Lord Carington Lord Newry. 


The Society will be PREPARED to RECEIVE PICTURES and 
other WORKS of ART for EXHIBITION on and after December 1. 
No Pictures or Ghee Objects of Art will be received after December 11. 

The Sqciety’s Gold Medal and 100/. will be awarded for the best Oil 
Painting exhibited, as also the Fea ay 8s Gold Mate) and 50/. for the 
best Water Colour, and the Society’s Gold Medal and 50l. for the best 
Statue. Five Silver Medals and five Bronze Medals will also be placed 
at the disposal of the Art Committee for award for special merit. 

Prizes to the amount of 3,000/. will also be given away for distribu- 
tion amongst Fellows and Season Ticket Holders i in the Art Union of the 
Becton y, and these prizes will mainly selected from the Society’s 

allery, 

The acceptance or rejection of Pictures and the award of ae a 
ciety’s Medals will be left solely in the hands of the Art Commi 








(THE ROYAL AQUARIUM and SUMMER 
and WINTER GARDEN SOCIETY. 
BALLOT or FELLOWS. 
Ladies and Gentl d of b ing Fellows of the Royal 
Aquarium and Summer and Winter Garden Society should at once 
mod for application forms from the Secretary, and return them to the 
ices 0 

As hereafter members wi only be elected when vacancies cccur, 

original applicants will be b: S21 for in order of application. 
ELECTION AND PRIVILEGES OF FELLOWS. 

1. Every Candidate for admission as a Fellow or Member shall be 
proposed at one election meciog, and balloted for at the next. 

2. Fellows will alone nase © the right of admission on Sundays, 
together with the privi i orders for two. 

All Fellows Pallot for, ‘aad elected by the Council } Fellows, 
or he the Executive for the time being, will be entitled to free admis- 
sion on all occasions on which the building is open, as also to the free 
use of the racic rooms and library, and a ticket free in the 
Union of the Societ: 

4. Three special fetes will be held sy at which Fellows, i 
bers, and their nominees will alone be entit presen’ ese 
fétes will be amongst the most exclusive and fashionable of the forthe 
coming season 

5. By the Rule incorporated in the Articles of Association of the 
Society no Fellow is in any way liable to contribute to the debts and 
liabilities of the Society beyond his donation of 5/. 5s. and his annual 
subscription of 2/7. 2s. BRUCE PHILLIPS, Secretary. 

Offices—Broadway Ch , S.W. 
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COLLINS’ 


GUINEA ATLAS. 





Just published, in imperial 8vo, mounted on guards, cloth extra, 21s. ; 
half-bound morocco, 28s. 


COLLINS’ LIBRARY ATLAS. 


CONSISTING OF ONE HUNDRED MAPS. 


(60 Modern, 16 Historical, 14 Classical, 8 Railway, and 2 Astronomical), and Descriptive 
Letterpress (208 pp.) by 


JAMES BRYCE, LL.D. W. F. COLLIER, LL.D., 
and LEONHARD SCHMITZ, LL.D. 
And a copious Index, containing upwards of Eighty Thousand Names of Places. 


This work can be confidently recommended to the public, and they will find it the cheapest and most complete 
Atlas ever issued. 





“ This excellent book meets with our hearty approval.” —Publishers’ Circular. 
“ It is in itself a Library of Geographical Information.”— Bookseller. 
“ Tt is, as far as we have been able to compare, characterized by fulness and accuracy, and, what is of great importance, it is 


up to date.” —Birmingham Morning News. 





WILLIAM COLLINS, SONS & CO., London, Glasgow, and Edinburgh. 





MOODY AND SANKEY. 





AMERICAN ORGANS in every variety of 
CRAMHER’S Mannufacture and on CRAMER’S 


Three Years System. 


Prices from 15 Guineas, or £1 11s. 6d. a Quarter. 





CRAMER and Co. by no means wish it to be understood, as in some quarters it would seem to have been, that their 
AMERICAN ORGANS are used by Messrs. Moody and Sankey at their interesting meetings, 

CRAMER’S instruments are much more solid in manufacture, and infinitely superior in quality of tone, and are cer- 
tainly not open to the objection made by perhaps the most influential literary and musical journal to the imported organs :— 

“ Judged from the artistic point of view, the instrument is no more agreeable to the ear than is the stentorian power 


displayed by the singer.’ 


Moreover, while CRAMER'S AMERICAN ORGANS are more satisfactorily made, and better finished in all respects, they 
are sold at prices varying from 15 to 25 per cent. below those of all imported instruments. 


These, und all ve instruments of CRAMER’S manufacture, can be had on the three years system, which, originated 


by CRAMER'S, has 
themselves. 


been partially adopted by other firms, but is carried out on a thoroughly large and liberal scale only by 





REGENT STREET, W., and MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 
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